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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 




















Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
= ae See bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
ce : — Bap ; whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
——— _ E Rey national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
lon you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


thternational suite 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International's Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 





® 
“Bakery Proved’’® 
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Millers Must Plan 
the Future Around 
Bulk Flour Storage 


A really efficient bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. If you 
are operating with a makeshift 
system, why not get some real 
savings with a J-H designed bulk 
storage and packing plant. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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“More than half of the Nation’s pack- 
« a-lunch workers rely on sandwiches*” 


e And the fact that these fellows don’t stop with just 
a sandwich or two has no bearing on the case, except 
to increase the grand total. Bread is enjoyed daily in 
these tremendous quantities because bakers have 
made it so convenient. And so chock full of vitamins, 
so wholesome and appetizing, so good to eat. 


A great many leading, progressive bakers depend on 

us, as bakery flour specialists, for the principal ingre- 

dient in their products. So many in fact, that we’re 

first in bakery flours! If you are not already doing so, 

why not send a part of your business our way? We’ll 

...in bulk flour shipments too! happily pay the freight on your telegram or telephone 
call... and give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander- 
*This from the WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE which further says that 23‘ 
of all noon lunches at home call for sandwiches, plus 7°; of all evening 
al a age meals and 40% of all restaurant orders! 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Final Legislation Passed by Solons 
Concerns PL 480, Food Additives 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


—PL 480— 


WASHINGTON — Immediately 
before adjournment, Congress 
cleared and sent to the White 
House extension legislation for 
Public Law 480. This prolonged the 
life of the act for another 18 
month-period running from July 1, 
1958, to Dec. 31, 1959. At the same 
time it authorized sales of U.S. 
agricultural surpluses for the same 
period in the amount of $2.25 bil- 
lion. 


Under an agreement reached in a 
conference committee drawn from 
both chambers, the mandatory barter 
provision in the House version of the 
legislation was killed. It represented 
the only major item of controversy. 

Mandatory barter was vigorously 
opposed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Walter C. Berger, direc- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, had previously imposed ad- 
ministrative procedures which sharp- 
ly reduced barter arrangements. 

In the position he took, Mr. Berger 
was strongly backed by the top staff 
at USDA and also by the state de- 
partment. According to state depart- 
ment sources, it was learned that 
other major exporting nations had 
complained that the availability of 
grains obtained from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks under barter 
deals was seriously reducing world 
prices for grains and was impairing 
their markets. The bill, as passed by 
Congress, contains greatly watered- 
down barter instructions, materially 
different from the original provisions 
of the House measure. 

The floor manager of the bill, Sen 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) said, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Record: 
“T do not think that the Senate may 
fear that the changes made in this 
bill will in any manner change the 
past dealings with this subject.” He 
made this statement in reply to a 
question posed by Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.): “For practical pur- 
poses the law remains exactly as it 
is today?” 

While the fight on mandatory bar- 
ter has resulted in a major policy 
victory at USDA, there may be some 
reasonable speculation that the de- 
partment might find it advisable to 
re-arrange its administrative controls 
over barter dealings which can still 
be made under the provisions of PL 
480. 

As is frequently the case in hotly 
contested fights of this kind, it may 
be the better part of administrative 
judgment to revamp the control set- 
up to provide assurance that the bit- 
terness resulting from the congres- 
sional battle will not be carried over 
to the administrative side. 


Terms of Law 

In lieu of Section 2 of the House 
amendment, the House conferees pro- 
posed that Section 303 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Section 303. The secretary shall, 
whenever he determines that such 


action is in the best interest of the 
U.S., and to the maximum extent 
practicable, barter or exchange agri- 
cultural commodities owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for (a) such 
strategic or other materials of which 
the U.S. does not domestically pro- 
duce its requirements, and which en- 
tail less risk of loss through deteri- 
oration or substantially less storage 
charges as the President may desig- 
nate, or (b) materials, goods or 
equipment required in connection 
with foreign economic and military 
aid and assistance programs, or (c) 
materials or equipment required in 
substantial quantities for offshore 
construction programs. 


“He is hereby directed to use every 
practicable means, in cooperation 
with other government agencies, to 
arrange and make, through private 
channels, such barters or exchanges, 
or to utilize the authority conferred 
on him by Section 4 of the Charter 

(Turn to PL 480, page 36) 


—Food Additives— 


WASHINGTON—Food and Drug 
Administration controls over the 
introduction of new products in 
food and feed production barely 
made the congressional adjourn- 
ment deadline when, in its closing 
hours, the 85th Congress enacted 
an amendment to the Food, Drug 


and Cosmetic Act and sent it to 
the White House. 
Too much credit for deadline ac- 


tion in a Congress hurrying towards 
adjournment, in the face of what was 
perhaps even more urgent legislation, 
cannot be given to the vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
Herman Fakler, who deftly arranged 
for the measure to be brought before 
both chambers for attention and pas- 
sage 

The measure, which has _ been 
kicked around congressional commit- 
tee chambers for several years, came 

(Turn to ADDITIVES, page 





Flour Shipments Snarled by Strike 
At Vancouver; Long Stoppage Feared 


VANCOUVER—A sudden strike 
of longshoremen here and at other 
British Columbia ports Aug. 21 
found flour exporters and terminals 
with many thousands of tons of 
flour on their hands. In addition to 
the flour tonnage in store awaiting 
ships, there is a fairly large amount 
of flour still in cars and enroute to 
Vancouver. The stoppage is likely 


to be prolonged, some observers 

fear. 

Immediate stoppage of all west- 
ward movement cf flour and grain 


from the prairies was ordered when 


Longshoremen 
the y 


the strike started. 
gave only an hour's notice after 


had refused counter offers from the 
shipping operators on pensions, wages 
and other items 

Grain elevators are full and the 
value of cargo tied up is assessed at 
$28 million 

The situation is particularly galling 


for the Canadian flour exporters be- 

cause on Aug. 25 word came that the 

Philippine authorities have again de- 

controled flour and permits for im- 

ports may be freely obtained. Afte1 

suffering from very small orders fo1 
(Turn to VANCOUVER, pag: 
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NET EARNINGS—A financial report on Burrus Mills, Inc., 
the largest earnings in the company’s recent history 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES—A government estimate of total wheat sup- 
plies for the marketing year which began July 1 indicates an 


all-time record 
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MILLING FOR PROFIT 


A new series of articles begins 
with this week's issue of The Miller. 
Under the generic title of “Milling 
for Profit" they will deal with the 
many factors which influence the 
milling business from the point of 
view of the economist. Written by 
Prof. Leonard W. Schruben, the 
distinguished agricultural econo- 


mist at Kansas State College, the 
articles will appear at periodic in- 


tervals. The work of Prof. Schruben 
is familiar to readers of this pub- 
lication because he has contribut- 
ed several articles in the past on 
matters affecting the grain trade. 
Last January, he forecast accur- 
ate'y the overplanting of acreage 
in the winter wheat area and point- 
ed to the possibility of a consider- 
able bushelage of ineligible wheat 
being harvested this season. His 
first article—Wheat Price Guides 
—appears on page 12. 





M. F. Mulroy Heads 
New Storage Firm 


Planned in Oklahoma 


KANSAS CITY Announcement 
of the organization the Ponca 
Grain Co. to operate a 5-million- 
bushel grain storage tank farm near 
Ponca City, Okla., was made last 
week by M. F. Mul president of 
the newly chartered corporation. Of- 
fices of the company will be main- 
tained at Kansas City and Ponca 
City 

The storage properties, located east 
f Ponca City, consist of 21 tanks 
formerly used for oil storage. The 


tanks will be converted to grain stor- 
age and equipped by the Ponca Tank 
Co., manufacturer of grain and oil 
storage ach tank will be 
equipped with a modern aeration sys- 
tem and temperature con 


t inks Fk 


trol devices 


Grain loading and unloading facili- 
ties are being constructed at Soldani 
Okla m the Santa Fe Line and 
grain will trucked between the 
tank farm and loading depot. Loading 
facilities will be capable of handling 


The fi 


Start oper 


st 10 tanks 
ations by 


6,000 bu. per hour 
will be ready to 


mid-September! 


Associated with Mr. Mulroy in the 
new company is his son, William T. 
Mulroy, who will be vice president 
and general manager of the firm 

Until his retirement about a year 
go, M. F. Mulroy was president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, and previously was president of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. W. T. Mulroy was sales manager 
for Flour Mills and previously man- 
ger of the Dallas, Texas, mill for 


Russell-Miller 
Re s © STAF , re 


Bartlett to Increase 
Storage Facilities 


KANSAS CITY A contract has 
been let by Bartlett and Company 
Kansas City, for a substantial addi- 
tion t ts St. Joseph grain storage 
facilities The iddition will consist « 
four steel tanks with a total « pacity 
of 1,350,000 bu., increasing the com- 
pany s storage tot ul at St. Jk seph to 
3,850,000 bu. The installation will be 
made by the Sapulpa (Okla.) Tank 
Co. and is scheduled to be completed 
about Oct. 15. The new capacity will 
increase the total grain storage fa- 


cilities of Bartlett and Company to 


approximately 18 m 1 bushels 
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Barter Provisions in Public Law 480 


HE MANDATORY BARTER provisions pro- 

posed for inclusion in the extended version 
of Public Law 480, provisions strenuously pressed 
by some representatives in the House version of 
the bill, may be dead but they won't lie down. 
The controversy led to internecine warfare be- 
tween the legislative and administrative branches 
of government. 

Bitterly opposed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and by some members of the grain 
and flour trades, there are still some exporters 
who believe the barter system to be a valuable 
expedient in moving some of the burdensome sur- 
pluses of agricultural commodities. But the gov- 
ernment is caught betwixt two stools. On the 
one hand is the expediency of moving commodi- 
ties into world outlets by all possible means, as 
directed by Congress on more than one occasion 
and on the other is the expediency of maintaining 
good international relations with both exporting 
and importing countries. It is in this connection 
that the Department of State gets into the act, 
for officials in Washington and at foreign outposts 
have had to take a lot of heat from the critics 

USDA was successful in its opposition, but 
only to a degree. Officials pointed out that the 
mandatory provisions, had they been adopted by 
requiring the barter of up to $500 million-worth 
a year of surpluses for minerals and other hard 


goods, might have seen the elimination of all the 
gains the private trade has achieved under the 
subsidy-in-kind 

Under the barter provisions, exports were re- 
quired to come directly from government siocks, 
and the buying power of a $500 million annual 
requirement could have dominated the markets, 
modified price structures and, perhaps, imperilled 
ordinary trade. 

Yet before 


program. 


those traders who favor extended 
bartering wring their hands in anguish, they 
vould do well to read the actual provisions of 
Section 303 which appear in the news story be- 
ginning on page 3 of this issue. They say that the 
secretary of agriculture “shall” barter “whenever 
he determines that such action is in the best in- 
terest of the U.S .”’ The law 

from limiting free 
to the extent necessary 
precautions to 


also forbids the 
barter deals 
in order to 
usual 


secretary world 
“except 
take 

marketings of the U.S. and to assure that barters 
or exchange will not unduly disrupt world 
prices of agricultural commodities or replace cash 


reasonable safeguard 


sales for dollars.” 

There is plenty of leeway here. The bill’s lan- 
guage, though not an absolute, mandatory direc- 
tive, makes it clear what Congress wants, and that 
is the reopening of the barter program at the 


highest pe sible level. 


Miller Readers Get Straight Goods on Farm Bill 


ILLER READERS, whose plans for business 
M are directly affected by the trend of agri- 
cultural legislation in Washington and who need 
to know what is going to happen as much as they 
need to know what has happened, have recently 
experienced an example of The Miller's service in 
giving them the straight goods. 

Readers, for the past few weeks, 
told that there would, indeed, be a farm bill de- 
spite the strong opinions to the contrary expressed 
by Washington pundits writing for the wire serv- 
ices and other media of information. John Cipper- 
ly, The Miller’s Washington correspondent, stead- 
fastly held to the opinion that there would be a 
bill. 

After reporting the ups and downs of Con- 
gressional byplay, Mr. Cipperly categorically 
stated Aug. 5: “Brushing aside the fog, confusion 
and congressional chamber oratory which surround 
the current debate on legislation, it is 


have been 


safe to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Politics and Agriculture 
Farm Bill Still Possible; say Sas 
Cotton Problem May be Solved 22° = 


ier Washington Correspondent 


he farm bill ¢ 








Sethack for Benson 


at Agricult s 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern M pre ; r- 


WASHINGTON — It stilt looks support 
as though Congress will pass & unless 5 But 


pew farm bill during the current t _ 
session. Ground-breaking activities 4 the © — 
over this past week end consisted = wil! be ‘ - 
of conferences between top officials action 

\- 


of the U.S. Department ot Agr- 
culture and leading seenters o— a 
the cotton states, There are i, 
dications that the last road block This is 
to the passage of » farm bill ac - 
ceptable to Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 

retary of agriculture, may be 





ao Neck Out Hopes for Farm La 


forecast that there will be a farm bill this ses- 
and along the lines requested by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture.’ He held to this opin- 
ion in the issue of Aug. 12 as a reference to the 
file of clippings at the bottom of this page will 
indicate. At the same time as one clipping shows, 
the newspapers across the country, basing their 


sion 


stories on an Associated Press dispatch, were re 
“New 


this session of 


farm legislation appears dead for 


Congress.” 


porting: 


distinguished contemporary, Newsweek 
18, the very day the farm bill was 
“The farm bill that Agricul- 
wanted is dead for this 


Our 
said cn Aug. 
passed by Congress: 
ture Secretary Benson 
session.” 

We do not wish to boast unduly. What is re- 
corded here should not be interpreted as a brag. 
But we are proud of the political perspicacity and 


sagacity exhibited by our Mr. Cipperly. Readers 
ean rely on him. 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER August 19, 1958 


The Aftermath: 


Passage of Farm Law Follows 


Eventful Week in Washington 


By JOUN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington ¢ respondent 
WASHINGTON Congress has 
wed the farm bill. Final action 

Aug. 18 when the Senate, by 
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the ott 
to 
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Ww f 1933. 
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om. Cipper'y 
Farm Bill: Johe ” Die With Ho : te 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
of Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, in the 
year ended June 30, 1958, were $3,- 
017,094, according to the annual re- 
port of the company issued last week. 
This compares with a loss of $2,487,- 
000 in the previous year. This year’s 
earnirgs were the largest in the com- 
pany’s’recent h‘story, and amount to 
the equivalent of $7.20 per common 
share. 


Net earnings 


The year’s profits were after ab- 
sorption of loss of $153,120 on ac- 
count of damage to stored wheat and 
$296,807 in interest paid to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. during the year. 

The company has negotiated a $4.5 


million loan and with the proceeds 
has liquidated all indebtedness to 
Ca. 


In his annual report to stockhold- 
ers, Jack P. Burrus, president of the 
milling firm, said that total loss from 
the inception to the end of tent stor- 
age, through damage to grade and 
quantitative shrinkage, was $14,459,- 
921 and the interest on indebtedness 
to CCC totaled $443.950, making for 
a total loss of $14,903,871. Offsetting 
net revenue from storage and han- 
dling was $2,649,355, leaving a net 
loss of $12,254 516. 

Since 1956, Burrus Mills has oper- 
ated under a security agreement with 
banks and a financial agreement by 
and between CCC, the banks and the 
Burrus corporation. In June all in- 
debtedness to banks was paid, the 
security agreement terminated and 
all pledges of collateral to banks re- 
leased. Also in June a compromise 
agreement was reached with respect 
to claims filed by Burrus against 
ccc. At that time Burrus paid $1 
million to CCC and agreed to retire 
the balance of indebtedness to CCC 
not later than Sept. 30. With the 
completion of the mortgage loan on 
July 15, the entire debt to CCC was 
paid, the financial agreement termin- 
ated and mortgages released. 

The 10-year term mortgage loan of 
$4.5 million was negotiated with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., and bears an interest rate of 
5%%, with semi-annual principal 
payments of $225,000. After preferred 
stock arrears (now $450,000) are 
paid, principal payments of $900,000 
without penalty are permitted in any 
one year and full payment of balance 
permitted after the sixth year at a 
penalty of 3% from funds not bor- 
rowed elsewhere. Under the terms of 
the mortgage agreement, dividends 
may be paid only from earnings made 
after July 1, 1958. 

Gross sales for the year were $47,- 
899,885 and storage and other oper- 
ating income $3,722,782, for a total of 





FLOUR RATE CHANGE 
HEARING SLATED 


ST. LOUIS —The general traffic 
committee of the Southwestern Lines 
will hold a hearing on suggested rate 
changes on flour from stations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Mis- 
souri to Texas Gulf Ports for export 
Sept. 8 at 10:30 a.m. at the bureau 
offices in the Century Bldg., 3138 
North Ninth St., St. Louis. It has 
been proposed that rates on flour for 
export from these stations be re- 


duced in line with reductions in wheat 
for export 
year. 


which were made last 
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Net Earnings of $3 Million 
Reported by Burrus Mills 


$51,622,668. This compares with $49,- 
329,308 in the previous year. Net op- 
erating profit was $3,658,260, com- 
pared with an operating loss of $1,- 
867,690 a year ago. 


Interest, dividends and other in- 
come credits this year were $159,437 
as against $298,754 last year. Inter- 
est charges were $330,502 this year 
versus $525,996 last year. Cuban and 
state income taxes totaled $470,101 in 
the past fiscal year, as compared 
with $392,269 a year earlier 

Net worth as of June 30, 1958, was 
$13,517,791, which was equivalent to 
a book value of $23 per share on the 
common stock. Cash or equivalent 
was $2,576,000 and working capital 
$9,114,000. 

The statement notes that tax-loss 
carry forward from July 1, 1958, was 
$4,620,394, of which $252,931 would 
carry forward as late as five years 
and the remainder four years. 

Mr. Burrus said that the domestic 
flour milling operations of the com- 
pany showed a small loss and the bag 
plant also showed a loss, with all 
other operating divisions providing 
profits ranging from fair to satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Burrus noted that many 
milling company statements voice 
dissatisfaction with returns from 
flour sales, but that continuing com- 
petitive pricing and merchandising 
abuses indicate that little else is be- 
ing done about it. 

The current year is off to a good 
start, Mr. Burrus noted, with July 
profits of $274,000, and expressed be- 
lief that the new year will produce 
satisfactory profits. 


WEEK — 


NATIONAL 
Diane Lally, 16, of Chicago, illustrates 


MACARONI 


the “Youth Will Be Served” theme 
of National Macaroni Week Oct. 16- 
25. The National Macaroni Institute 
is urging grocers to prominently dis- 
play maraconi, spaghetti and egg 
noodles during the week. 





Wheat Conference 


Formation Proposed 


PORTLAND 
Oregon director 


Robert Steward 
agriculture, has 
QD 


of 
proposed organization of a cific 
Northwest Wheat Conference to in- 
clude al] wheat industry groups from 
producers to bakers. Mr. Steward has 
written to the directors of agricu 
ture in both Washington and Idah 
proposing such an organization, and 
has received a favorable answer from 
Washington. It is proposed that this 
be a voluntary organization to fosts 

understanding and to aid in uniforn 
action on problems affecting the en- 
tire area wheat industry. 


( - 





BURRUS MILLS, INC. 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 








ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
ash $ 2,326,992.0 
U. S. treasury bills (at cost and accrued income 249,566.70 
Customers’ notes and accounts receivable (less reserves of 
$145,885 for possible losses) 7 3.515.101.58 
Inventories 
Flour and wheat and other grains $3,312,013.38 
Feed, other mill products and feed 
ingredients 309,536.76 
Bags and bag materials 335,440.57 
Operating supplies 12,004.25 3, 968,994.96 
Advances on grain , 517,259.39 
Margin deposits on commodity futures contracts 86,579.2 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable and claims 406,336.27 
Accounts receivable from officers and employees 6,129.13 $ 086.959.29 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Cash surrender value of life insurance policies $ 84,750.00 
Grain exchange memberships (at cost) 49 350.00 
Corporation's common stock purchased and held for sale to 
officers and employees (!,993 shares at cost 22,253.79 
Miscellaneous investments (at cost) 28, 639.4 284,993.28 
LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT—Aft cost 
an : . $ 803,492.94 
Buildings and equipment 7,084, 234.79 
Total ‘ 7,887,727.73 
Less reserves for depreciation and amortization 10, 132,586.04 7,755,141 .69 
DEFERRED CHARGES—Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc 412,662.27 
Total $19,539.756.53 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Current maturities of long-term debt $ 450,000.00 
Accounts payable 807,231.7 
Accrued liabilities 
Cuban and state income taxes 408,720.25 
Other taxes 98,804.46 ’ 
Salaries and wages 07,209.00 $ 1,971,965.49 
LONG-TERM DEBT LESS CURRENT MATURITIES 4,050,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock: 
4'2% cumulative preferred (authorized 
and issued, 40,000 shares of $100 par 
value each) — : ‘ $4,000,000.00 
Common (authorized, 750,000 shares with- 
out par value; issued, 394,276 shares). 2,537,155.15 $ 6,537,155.15 
Surplus 
Capital surplus (no change during the 
year) . $ 23,554.38 
Earned surplus: 
Appropriated 42,500.00 7 a 
Unappropriated 6.914.581.5 6,980,635.89 13,5 91.04 


Total 





$19,539,756.53 





Maple Leaf Fiscal 
Year Reportedly 
Better Than Last 


TORONTO Alth 
final figures to be 
liably reported 
Maple Leaf 
fiscal year 


too soon for 
is re- 
of 
its 
will 


igh 
available, it 
that earnings 
Milling Co., Ltd., for 
ended July 31, 1958, 


be better than for the preceding year 
when net earnings were $653,962 or 
$1.06 per common share 

Business in the last half of the 
year just ended is reported to have 
shown a decided improvement over 
the first half. The company partici- 
pated in the improved export volume 
1 Canadian flour shipments and do- 
nestic business also showed improve- 
ment, 

The formula feed business showed 
substantial gains in the latter part 
f the year. The only division show- 
ing unsatisfactory results is that of 
package goods, where “excessive 
competition and costly advertising” 
ire reported to have taken all the 
profit cut of this end of the business 

While there are a few dark spots 
nsofar as export flour business is 
concerned, prospects for the new fis- 
‘al year are bright. Domestic flour 
business is reasonably satisfactory, 
ind the feed business shows good 
prospects. On the whole it would ap- 
pear that the business outlook for 
the company is “reasonably good 
servers report 

In an effort to reduce costs and 
nprove quality, the company has 

n carrying on a program of mod- 

which will tt be com- 


In the year 
expenditures 


é u next year 
nded July 31, capital 


yunted to about $800,000, bringing 
t expenditures on this program 
the past five years to around $5 
uillo! 
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Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Announce 


1958-59 Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS Philip E. Pa- 
quette, Osborne - McMillan Elevator 
Cc has | named president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. for 
1958-59. The fficers of the associa- 

the coming year were an- 
by the nominating commit- 

W. Shelley Walsh, Walsh Grain 
Cc has been name first vice presi- 
lent and W. Edward Mullin, Mull- 
n & Dill Co., second vice presi- 
dent Joh H. Dunn, V Dusen- 
| " ) ( s newly-¢ lected 

D s reelected are Thomas F 
Po vy, Farmers Union Grain Ter- 

ASSI ind J P. Cole Car- 


Burdick 


Inc. Bt ks Fields 


G n ¢ s secretary-treasurel 
rt first meetins the 1958-59 
ve be held Sept. 16 in the 
inque n f the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. The uest speaker 
vill be Halsey Ha newspaper man 
1 snorts ! 


Flour Distributors 


At Chicago Set Fete 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 

I f Flour Distributors will hold 

ts annual outi and golf party at 

Rolling Green Country Club, Ar- 

neton Heights, Il., Sept. 11. Lunch- 

eon W be served at 11:30 a.n and 

th main golf and horseshoe tourna 
ents W st ta i p 
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Government Estimates Total 
Wheat Marketing Supplies 
At 2,312 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Total wheat 
supplies for the marketing year 
which began July 1 are estimated 
at 2,312 million bushels, according 
to the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. These supplies exceed the 
previous peak in 1956-57 by 267 
million bushels or 18% and 1957-58 
by 24%. A 50% larger crop indi- 
cated for 1958 much more than off- 
sets a slightly smaller carryover, 
AMS said. 


year consist of the 
July 1 of 881 million bush- 

timated as of Aug. 1 
ind an allowance for 


Supphes tnis 


Ss tt! crop es 


ts of about 10 million bushels, 
ling quality wheat 

I : lisappearance in 1958-59 

est ted at about 610 million 


S bove 1957-58 because of in- 

resulting from poor 
at. This would leave about 
n bushels for export dur- 
year and carryover 
Assuming exports of 
bushels, aS now 
, the carryover July 1, 
1,300 million 
420 million more than 
ier. Such an increase 
be about 2% times the 155 
ushel reduction between 1955 
in the largest 
history on July 1, 


; 


irketing 


1959 ild total about 


105 ; 1 
19538, and resuit 


in our 


CCC Ownership Large 
total carryover of 881 mil- 

July 1, 854 million 

wned by the Commodi- 

Credit Corp. or still outstanding 

price support program. This 
llion bushels of old-crop 

supply on July 1. 
; the free supply amounted 

ibout 53 million bushels. 

Analysis of supply and distribution 
lasses shows a moderate decline 
in the July 1 carry- 

ed winter and a slight 

of white and soft red 
heat. Durum stocks are up 


isneis n 


the free 


tly while those of hard red 

show little change. Because of 
rd crop of hard red winter 

carryover of this class 


1 wyil 


| be increased greatly. 
of hard red spring is 


d to increase some but stocks 
will net be very burdensome. 
Som«e crease over the small carry- 


f soft red winter wheat by July 
expected. Little 
ay take place in stocks of 
it and durum. 

f the large crop of 
rd red winter wheat and the extent 
with acreage allot- 


1959 may he 


whe 


As a result o 


yncompliance 


its, there is probably sufficient 
» supplies to take care of domestic 
ments and exports. However, 
hard red winter wheat have 
risingly small thus far this 
lering the size of the 

Much of the wheat that is ineli- 
for support undoubtedly has 


1 held back in expectation that the 
» would rise. The course 


rKe I m¢ 


prices will depend on when the in- 
ible wheat is marketed. The move- 
nent of soft red wheat to market 
lso has been small. This could be 
ly accounted for by the delayed 
1arvest because of wet weather. 
As a result of relatively weak hard 


winter wheat prices, the U.S. average 





price to farmers in 1958-59 may be 
lower than usual relative to the sup- 
port level. During 1952-56 the season 
average price to farmers was 10¢ be- 
low the average support rate, or 
about equal to the effective loan lev- 
el. Prices were farthest below the 
loan—17¢—in 1953-54. 

Because of an increase in the wheat 
parity price, the national average 
support price to producers for 1958- 
crop wheat was announced on July 1 
at $1.82 bu., 4¢ bu. above the advance 
minimum price for this year’s crop 
announced in April, 1957. The nation- 
al average support for the 1957 crop 
was $2 bu. 

With a minimum allotment in ef- 
fect for 1959 and no acreage reserve 
program, about 55 million acres of 
wheat will probably be harvested. If 
the 1954-58 average yield of 21 bu. 
is obtained, a crop of about 1,150 mil- 
lion bushels would be produced. A 
crop of this size, though about a fifth 
smaller than the 1958 crop, probably 
would again exceed domestic require- 
ments and exports and result in a 
further increase in the carryover. 

The advance minimum national av- 
erage support price of $1.81 bu. for 
1959-crop wheat was announced on 
May 1. This reflects 75% of the es- 
timated modernized parity price for 
wheat as of July 1, 1959. 

World Production 

World wheat production in 1958 is 
expected to be a new high. Increases 
indicated for the three leading wheat 
producers — U.S., Soviet Union and 
China—are so large as to more than 
offset any possible decline in coun- 
tries not yet reporting, especially in 
the Southern Hemisphere. The record 
outlook for these three countries, 
which normally account for almost 
half of the world wheat production, 
is the outstanding feature of the pres- 
ent situation. 

Crop prospects are relatively unfa- 
vorable in Canada, and an outturn of 
less than the below-average crop of 
370 million bushels harvested last 
year is expected. However, the out- 

(Turn to WHEAT, page 36) 


James W. Gilges 


James W. Gilges 
Named Vice President 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
James W. Gilges as a vice president 
of Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has been announced by Ellis D 
English, ADM vice president and 
president of the flour division. 

Mr. Gilges, who has been assistant 
sales manager of ADM’s alfalfa divi- 
sion the past five years, will special- 
ize in the development arising from 
the revolution in flour distribution 
and transportation. His office will 
remain in Kansas City. 

A veteran of 28 years in the flour 
business, Mr. Gilges joined ADM in 
1939 at Kansas City. He held various 
sales positions in the flour division 
until 1953, when he was transferred 
to the alfalfa division. Mr. Gilges is a 
native of Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

REGINA—An elevator and annex 
owned by McCabe Grain Co. at Da- 
hina, Sask., was completely des- 
troyed by fire recently, at an esti- 
mated $100,000. The agent’s 
dwelling was also burned and grain 
boxcars were damaged in the blaze 


loss of 








KING MIDAS KIT—Pictured here is the 





CINNAMON 
ROUS 


coffee break promotion kit, the 


most recent promotion kit offered to bakers by King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis. A full report on this kit appears on page 27 of this issue. King 
Midas reports that it has been having good success with baker promotion 
kits that are not limited to any season or holiday. 
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GR 368 Amendment 
Considered by USDA 


For New Orleans Case 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondeat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reportedly has 
in the works an amendment to GR 
368 which is designed to clean up the 
difficulties which have recently faced 
grain exporters using the port of 
New Orleans as a result of conges- 
tion of barge deliveries. Under the 
subsidy-in-kind program, without any 
government controls over port des- 
tinations, exporters have funneled a 
heavy volume of grain by barge 
through this cheaper port. 

As the congestion increased, with 
more vessels berthing, it became nec- 
essary to expedite loading of grain 
by means of clam shell buckers from 
the barges to vessels. This is not an 
uncommon practice and was recently 
recommended to exporters by port 
terminal authorities. 

However, this expedient was ruled 
out of bounds by the USDA legal 
staff who said that such a method of 
loading did not allow for federal in- 
spection of weights. One ship, it is 
reported, has already been loaded by 
this emergency method. The ship 
master’s statement of weight has 
been used and outturn weights and 
grade will be affirmed at the port of 
destination, under the supervision of 
the Superintendence Co., the “Tif- 
fany” of international shipping cer- 
tifications. 

This case presents an example of 
the conflict between the rigidity of 
government controls as compared 
with the rub-of-the-green flexibility 
of the market place where such 
emergency conditions, similar to 
those existing at New Orleans, can 
be corrected by word of mouth agree- 
ment between the parties involved 
in the U.S. and abroad. 

Conceding that corrections must be 
made, USDA officials at the opera- 
tions level hope that the amendment 
to GR 368 will be made retroactive 
to cover the cargo which has left 
port. This cargo was owned jointly 
by three different export houses. At 
this stage, there is no assurance that 


USDA can give the shippers the 
green light. 
If the retroactive phase of the 


pending plan cannot clear the prob- 
lem, it seems probable that the ex- 
port firms concerned will have to 
carry the case to the U.S. Court of 
Claims with USDA, it is believed, 
supporting the test. 

The planned amendment to GR 368 
has been cleared on the legal side of 
USDA and now only awaits top-side 
approval at the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service where officials are said 
to be sympathetic to the plan. 
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Detroit Firm Receives 


First Bulk Shipment 


DETROIT—The Awrey Kitchens, 
which serves 160 Awrey Bakery 
stores in the Detroit area, has re- 


ceived its first bulk shipment of flour, 
a 100,000 lb. order. The flour came 
from Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 
“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
POSSIBLE EXPORT CUT 
WINNIPEG—Manitoba seed wheat 
exports to the U.S. could be cut in 
half by a congressional decision to 
rescind the 10¢ bu. tariff concession 
on such grain, according to W. L. 
Christie, president of the Manitoba 
Seed Growers Cooperative. 
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By J. RODNEY SMITH 


News Editor, Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—Part of a crit- 
ical grain elevator strike in Minne- 
sota was settled Aug. 25 when 
locals of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers at Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior, Wis., voted to accept 
a new contract. This settlement is 
expected to be the basis for settle- 
ment of a similar strike in the 
Minneapolis area. 


Some 600 members of the mill- 
ers union at Duluth-Superior went 
on strike against 12 elevators Aug. 
21 after wage negotiations failed to 
reach agreement. The strike spread 
to 19 terminal elevators in the Min- 
neapolis area the following day 

The Duluth-Supericr settlement in- 
cluded a 13¢ hourly increase retro- 
active to July 1, another 3¢ Oct. 1, 
a fourth week paid vacation after 
20 years of service, another holiday 
on the day before Christmas for a 
total of eight and a half holidays 
each year and other provisions. 

Meetings in the Minneapolis area 
were continuing Aug. 26 in an at- 
tempt to end the strike here 

The wage scale at Duluth-Superior, 
one of the largest grain distribution 
centers in the U.S., before the strike 
ranged from $2.07 to $2.47 an hour 
The union had asked an 18¢ hourly 
increase. 





Progress Reported 
In Negotiations 


At Buffalo 


BUFFALO—“Some progress” was 
made in negotiations between Local 
36, American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL-CIO) and General 
Mills, Inc., during an all-day session 
Aug. 25, Clarence M. LaMotte, fed- 
eral mediator, said. Contract talks 
were to resume Aug. 26 at 10:30 a.m 
in Hotel Lafayette. 

About half of the 2,000 members of 
Local 6 work at General Mills. The 
others work at Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Standard Milling Co., Russell-Miller 


Milling Co., George Urban Milling 
Co., International Milling Co., in Buf- 
falo, and the Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N.Y. 

Agreements covering all seven 
mills expired June 30, but union 


members are continuing to work un- 
der a 60-day extension which ends 
Aug. 31 

On Aug. 24 members of Local 36 
voted 1,056 to 59 in favor of a strike 
if the bargaining committee consid- 
ers it necessary. 

Meanwhile, a new contract agree- 
ment was reached by the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo and Local 1622, 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, after an all-day negoti- 
ation session Aug. 22. 

The two-year contract gives the 
55 members of the local a 12¢ hour- 
ly pay increase and improved holi- 
day, hospitalization and _ vacation 
benefits. A wage reopener is provid- 
ed after one year. 

The benefits are retroactive to 
Aug. 15, when the old contract ex- 
pired. ‘The workers, who _ inspect, 
weigh and sample grain entering the 
Port of Buffalo, were working un- 
der an extension agreement. 

Settlement of the contract negoti- 
ation was announced by Martin A. 
Wersing, state mediator, and Patrick 
J. Sullivan, loca] president. 
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Part of Critical Minnesota 
Elevator Strike Settled 


The struck Duluth-Superior eleva- 
tors, which have a total capacity of 


61 million bushels, were to reopen 
Aug. 26. The strike has jammed 
more than 2,300 cars of grain into 


railroad yards there which are wait- 
unloaded. Four 


freighters also 


Scandin- 
ac cked 


ing to be 
avian are 
there waiting to pick up grain 

Railroads 
grain shipments into Duluth-Superiot 
and halting the move- 
ment of milling of bushels of grain. 
The embargo, which was ordered by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, has been ended at Duluth- 
Superior 

More than 49 million bushels grain 
have been tied up at Duluth-Superio1 
by the Government efforts to 
clear elevator space there by speed- 
ing lake shipments were already 
bogged down when the strike hit 


placed an embargo on 


Minneapolis, 


strike 


Effect on Prices 


The strike reportedly sent spring 
wheat prices down, but there was 
speculation that the large amount of 
grain which had been coming to 


ison for the 
flour prices re- 
a moderate rise at Min- 
possibility that the 
uld be settled. (See page 3.) 


market was the real re 
decline Meanwhile, 
portedly took 
neapolis on the 
strike w 

The 


the grain shipping season and threat- 


strikes came at the peak of 


ened a multi-million dollar loss to 
farmers and shippers. Thousands of 
cars of grain are waiting to be un- 
loaded at Duluth-Superior and Min- 
neapolis and hundreds of other grain- 


filled cars have been held up at points 
west as Montana 

The elevators affected by the strike 
at Minneapolis have a capacity of 
37 million bushels. A second 
itened at six 


is thre 
have a capacity of 11 


as far 


strike 
elevators which 


million bushels 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
TRADING HOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ah, the effects 
of daylight saving time! It will end 
in Minnesota Sept. 2, but daylight 
saving time in Chicago is to extend 
through Oct. 26; and in order to op- 
erate in conjunction with the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange has ordered that 
trading hours for Sept. 2-Oct. 24 be 
8:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. Normal trad- 
ing hours are from 9:30 a.m. to 1:15 
p.m, 





Buffalo Millfeed 
Prices Decline 


To 16-Year Low 


BUFFALO—Millfeed prices in this 
market dropped to the lowest point 
in 16 years during the seven-day 


period ending Aug. 26. Some signs 
of recovery were in evidence this 
week, although the general tempo 
was still slow 

Experienced traders credited the 
slump to a combination of the threat- 
ened strike of grain elevator per- 
sonnel which, when it did not mate- 
rialize here, left some buyers and 


other trading interests in positions 


of over-supply. Normally, Buffalo 
bran quotations are about $3 ove! 
Chicago, but the current situation 


has pushed them to a point $1.50@2 
below Chicago. Middlings at Buffak 
the past week have been at the C 
to 50¢ below it 

the threat of the strike 
caused millfeed buyers t 
farther East, in 
Ohio, on the theory 
that purchases at Buffalo might not 


cago level 

In brief 
apparently 
purchase supplies 


Michigan and 


yield delivery if the strike were ef- 
fective. But when the labor picture 
brightened, along with somewhat of 
a stepped-up run at the mills, sup 
plies began to press on the market 
(See page 9.) 








VISITING EUROPE—Benjamin Newman of the Paterson, NJ., flour dis- 
tributing and bakery supply firm bearing his name, sailed with Mrs. Newman 
on the S. S. Olympia recently for a 12-week trip to Europe with visits sched- 
uled for Spain, Italy, Greece, Israel, Belgium, Poland, France and England. 
They celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary July 14. Mr. Newman founded 
the present firm in 1927 after 15 years in the baking business in Paterson and 
New York. Although he retired 10 years ago, B. Newman & Son still boasts 
two generations currently active in flour distribution. Benjamin's sons Charles 
and Samuel assumed management of the business on the retirement of the 
senior Newman, and Warren, Samuel's son, became associated with the firm 


in 1956. 





Stock Offering 
By Pillsbury 
Oversubscribed 


NEW YORK—aAn offering of 100 
000 shares of common stock of Pills 
bury Mills, Inc., has been oversub- 
scribed. The offering, made throug! 


a group of underwriters headed b 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Piper 
Jaffray & Hopwood, was at a pric 
of $58.25 a share 

The proceeds of the financing wil 


be used by the company primarily for 
working capital and capital expendi- 
tures. Capital expenditures in the 
current fiscal year, ending May 31 
1959, are expected to total $7 mil- 


lion compared with $48 million in 
the last fiscal year 

At the end of the 1957-58 fiscal 
year, the number ol utstanding 
Pillsbury common shares was 938,790 
In addition, 38,320 shares were re- 
served for the employees’ stock op- 
tion plan and 109 for exch e of 
stock of the Canadian subsidiary. The 
100.000-share sals leaves t 2 776 
shares available tor nerai corp 
rate purposes out of a limit of 1,10 
000 shares 

As a result, Pillsbu stockholder 
at the annual meeting Sept. 9 are 
being asked to approve an increase 
in the authorized limit of shares t 
1,500,000. “The shares so authorized 
will be available for t issu 
for cash or for property, or for any 
purpose, should occasion arise, with- 
out requiring prior offering to stock- 


holders 
annua! r 


the proxy statement for the 


etinge pointed out 


ik t aii s at 
Severa: other proposals by the 
board of directors will be decided | 
Pillsbury stockholders Sept. 9 


cluding a change in the company 
name from Pillsbury Mills, I 


“The Pillsbury C 





Other underwriters parti 
the offering of the 104 § es 
were: 

Lehman Brothers, Blyth & C East 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Eq 
Securities Corp First 8B C H 
man Ripley & Co n Kidd Peat & 
Co Merr Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & mith 
Paine, Webbe J kson & C White. Weld 
& Co., A. G. Becker & C dbody & 
Co Hornblowe & Week ° M Loeb 
Rhoades & Co 

Dean Witte Ww &c 
Blair & C &c h 
Lemon & Co Humphrey C 
Inc Singe Cc we Ph 
ps Co., Farwe ° H. Hentz: & 
© §. J. 3 Kale &éc 
Inc d Ww dard-Elw =| 
& Co 

. 
W. C. Baird, 
Flour Broker 

>. . 
At Nashville, Dies 

NASHVILLE, TENN W Cc 
Baird 63, Nashville flour | Xf a 
Aug. 19 at Baptist Hospital hers 
ter having suffered a he t tt 


an hour earlier a s né 
Mr. Baird headed s own f 
Baird & Co., for more t a 


and was still acti\ t tl time of 
his death,. A member of t N 
ville Power Board s 1939. M 
Baird had bee: mal f ti 
group which operates the N 
Electric Service for 12 years 

Survivors include three sons, Ha) 
ry Grimes Baird, Harold James B 
and Will Collier Baird, J t 
er, Harold James Baird S 
ville 

Pallbearers included Ha i F 
Stock, F. W. Stock & Sons, Ir 
Hillsdale, Mich B. Sew T 
Willis-Norton C Wichita, Kansas 


~ 


Hagenmeyer 
Detroit, Mix 


and W. H 
al Milling Co 





8 





ea 





LOUR buying was slow and 
| er were virtually unchanged 
from the previous week at major 
markets across the country in the 
seven-day period ending Aug. 25 
Most buyers of bakery types, though 
in shorter supply than in previous 
years, have enough flour at hand to 
wait the solution of several major 
I factors which still cloud the 
ong range picture 

Although sales were at low ebb, 
mills tended to hold the line on 
prices to cover losses in millfeeds, 
which have reached record low levels 


in some areas. 

The disruption of grain marketing 
jue to labor troubles at grain eleva- 
tors in important areas took the spot- 
light from flour buying, and 
gave the markets an uncertain tone 
which forced buyers to the sidelines 
to await settlement 

In the spring wheat mills area the 
harvest was all but ended except for 
the durum crop. Receipts were on 
the rise, although a_ considerable 
amount of the crop was going under 
government support, again exerting 
upward pressure on prices 

Family flour were slow and 
shipping directions fairly good, with 


away 


sales 


major mills announcing simplifica- 
tion of their pricing policies on ad- 
vertised brands. The price structure 
has now eliminated all but two pric- 
ing zones on family flour in the en- 
tire area east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains 

In the export trade word was re- 
ceived in Vancouver Aug. 25 that 
authorities in the Philippines had 
again decontrolled flour, making it 
possible to obtain permits for im- 


At the same time, reports from 
Vancouver told of jammed, overflow- 
ing grain elevators and thousands of 
tons of flour on the docks and in 
iltogether approximate- 

tied up in cargo not 


ports 


railway cars, 
ly $28 million 
vet out 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week, at 152% of capacity, led both 
the Southwest, where the week’s fig- 
ure was 71%, and the central states, 
where amounted to approxi- 
mately 55 to 60% of capacity. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 101% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 103% a 
week earlier and 101% a ago. 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Spring wheat bakery 


moved 


sales 


year 


Minneapolis: 


flou prices moved within narrow 
mits during most of the seven-day 
period ending Aug. 25, and then 
moved up 10¢ at the end, creating 


in excellent climate for the resump- 
tion of buying. Sales for the week 
somewhat less than in the pre- 
period, but still in excess of 
five-day capacity 

Much of the strength of prices was 
attributed to the weakness of mill- 
feeds and the need for mills to hedge 
these 

The sharp rise in prices at the end 


were 


vious 


losses. 
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Flour Buying Slow, Bakers 
Draw on Old Balances as 


Prices Display Firmness 








came as possibilities for settling the 
grain handlers’ strike late Aug. 25 
gave rise to hopes that grain would 
soon be moving across the Great 
Lakes again. 

In family flour, the major mills an- 
nounced plans to simplify pricing 
zones in all areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains, eliminating all but two 
price areas for advertised brands 
Where prices are to be increased, all 
shipments through Sept. 15 will be 
protected at the old prices, and where 
the change amounts to a reduction, 
all floor stocks will be protected. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
monufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











week amounted to 152% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
185% the previous week and 39% a 
year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 94% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 98% a week earlier and 109% 
a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 96% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 


99% the previous week and also a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 
105% for the week, compared with 
104% a week earlier and 114% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest for both weeks amounted 
to 102%, compared with 108% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Aug. 22, 100-Ilb. cottons, 
earlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.42@ 
5.59, spring short $5.52@5.69, spring 
high gluten $5.82@5.98, first clear 
$5.17 @5.37, whole wheat $5.48@5.58; 
family flour $6.50@6.90. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Outside of a govern- 
ment flour award, business was dull 
last week for hard winter wheat 
mills. Sales amounted to 70% of five- 
day capacity, but 43% of the volume 
was reported as government or ex- 


port business. This compared with 
sales of 71% the previous week and 
27% a year ago. The government 


contract, in which many mills shared, 
was for the processing of CCC wheat 
into approximately 1,175,231 sacks of 
flour for donation to U.S. private 
welfare organizations for distribution 
abroad. 

The customary lull after a sizeable 
go-around prevailed in the bakery 


flour trade. Bakers, with few excep- 
tions, have their needs covered to 
early December, with a few into 
early January. Outside of the cus- 


tomary price-date-of-shipment busi- 
ness from those who choose to buy 
that way all the time, there was 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 30) 





Semolina Prices Steady, Durum Softer 
As Harvesting Reaches Half-Way Point 


HE durum harvest was just 
about 50% completed in the sev- 
en-day period ending Aug. 25, soften- 
ing wheat prices 2¢ for the period at 
Minneapolis. The over-all drop in 
acreage from last year, however, is 
expected to restore market strength 
over the long haul. Semolina prices 
were unchanged for the week and 
shipping directions were very good. 
Durum offerings at Minneapolis 
from the new crop were reportedly 
of high quality early in the week. 
About 75% of the durum arriving at 
the close Aug. 22 was new wheat and 
the remainder from last year’s crop, 
compared with about 25% new wheat 
early in the week and 75% old wheat. 
Showers in some parts of the durum 
triangle over the week end interrupt- 
ed harvesting. The week end rainfall 
may well show up in durum of higher 
mecisture content in offerings to come. 
Arrivals for last week totaled 300 
cars. Test weights of new durum so 
far have been heavy and the color 
good. 
Although semolina sales were slow, 
mills kept prices steady as a hedge 


against the current millfeed price 
slump and uncertainty over the grain 
elevator operators’ strike which dom- 
inated trade activity to a high degree 
last week. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 119% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 110% 
the previous week and 108% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 22 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.25@2.28 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.24@2.27 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.22@2.26 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.20@2.24 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.19@2.23 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.17@2.21 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Whly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

SS eee 152,500 182,042 9 
Previous week 152,500 *173,180 110 
Year ago 156,500 169,684 108 

Crop year 

production 

Seer Beha, B60, OGD ci. cciccscese 1,215,996 

July I-Aug. 25, 1957 1,100,253 

“Revised. 
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Abundant Supplies 
Press Millfeed 
Prices Lower 


ILLFEED prices across the 
country softened 50¢ to $2 in 

the seven-day period ending Aug. 25, 
reflecting more abundant supplies and 
the spreading pressure of the distort- 
ed picture in the East because of the 
grain handlers’ strike. At Buffalo, 
bran and middlings dropped to the 
lowest point since September of 1942. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75°% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48,437 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,982 tons 
in the previcus week and 48,821 tons 


in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
Minneapolis: Bran and middlings 


finished the week $1 off, reaching the 
lowest point since last December 
There was some interest on the part 
of mixers, but buying was consum- 
mated in small amounts and only 
when absolutely necessary, and then 
only for sacked offerings. Bulk de- 
mand was non-existent. Without any 
noticeable increase in mill running 
time or production here to blame for 
the weaker bulk market, some mill 
managers were crediting it to pres- 
sure generated in the East, where 
the grain handlers’ strike may have 
spurred buyers into making purchases 
farther west at Chicago and Kansas 
City. Possible settlement of the strike 
Aug. 25, the thinking goes, found the 
same buyers in a position of over- 
supply in the East, with consequent 
pressure tending to spread and weak- 
en prices in other markets. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Bran $30@31, 
standard midds. $29.50@30.50, flour 
midds. $39@40, red dog $45 

Kansas City: Millfeed values tend- 
ed to be softer in the week ended 
Aug. 25, with losses ranging from 
50¢ to $1.50 ton. Demand from feed 
mixers was on the slow side again 
And, with supplies readily available, 
prices were dropped in order to keep 
stocks from piling up. Bulk middlings 
held their own, mills having been sold 
ahead and many of them still sold up 
for this week. Sacked bran and shorts 
were off $1.50 and bulk shorts down 
$1.25. Jobbers are believed to have 
enough millfeed to satisfy the listless 
demand, even though a number of 
mills cannot fill spot orders. 

Quotations Aug. 25, Kansas City 
carlots: Bran $29@ 29.75, shorts $32.50 
@33.25, sacked; bran $25.50@26.25 
shorts $29.25@30, middlings $27@ 
27.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
to good last week, with offerings suf- 
ficient. Bran and shorts declined $1.75 
@2 ton. Quotations Aug. 22, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $29.25 @ 29.75 
shorts $32.50@33. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
kept mills clean of available supplies 
last week, but buying was not suffi- 
cient to keep prices from dropping a 
bit. Quotations Aug. 22, basis Kansas 


City: Bran $29 @ 29.75; gray shorts 
$32 @ 32.75. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran $1.50 and shorts $1 ton lower. 


Supplies were plentiful. Quotations 
Aug. 22, basis Kansas City: Bran $29 
@29.50, gray shorts $33@33.50 
Oklahoma City: Sales were fair, 
shared equally by bran and shorts 
Prices closed $1.50 lower on bran 
(Turn to MILLFEED, page 33) 
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Improved Export Outlook 
Sends Wheat Prices Higher 


pene futures prices in the 
major markets were fairly 


steady throughout the seven-day 
period ending Aug. 25, with only 
sporadic hints at weakness. Basic 


sustaining factors were the improved 


prospects for passage of the Public 
Law 480 extension and a couple of 
substantial export workings which 
were consummated. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 25 were: Chicago—September 
$1.84, December $1.90% @%%, March 
$1.9538, May $1.95%%, July $1.87%; 
Kansas City—September $1.85, De- 
cember $1.895,, March $1.93%; Min- 


neapolis—September $2.054%, Decem- 
ber $2.091s. 

A softening trend set in midway 
through the week as the debate in 
Congress delayed extension of PL 
480. Coincident with this delay, the 
report was issued showing that wheat 
exports in the crop year ended June 
30 fell 27%, or to 401.2 million bush- 
els, from the previous year, due to 
heavier European supplies along with 
Canadian and Australian competition 

By the end of the period Aug. 25, 


however, the PL 480 extension ap- 
peared more certain of passage, while 
export buying had picked up, off- 


setting the bearishness of earlier in 
the week and sending futures 1 to 2¢ 
nigher most places. Along with these 
factors, there was a shortage of high 
quality milling wheat in the South- 
west, keeping the cash basis strong 
and making it difficult to hedge re- 
cent flour sales. 

On the buying front, India lifted 
1.4 million bushels of hard and whit 
wheats for Atlantic positions. The 
delayed Brazilian purchase reported- 
ly came through as the period closed, 
giving prices a_ substantial boost 
Brazil’s initial purchase, reported at 
5.5 million bushels of wheat, was ex- 
pected to be followed with lifting of 
an equal amount this week 

The strike of grain elevator per- 
sonnel at key points acted as an un- 


settling factor most of the week, 
keeping buyers hesitant about trad- 
ing. With the possibility of settle- 
ment closer Aug. 25, and the immi- 


nent resumption of grain movements 
on the Great Lakes to fulfill commit- 
ments, prices all along the line moved 
up. 
Receipts Increase 

Receipts at Minneapolis and Duluth 
continued to mount last week, with 
4,281 cars inspected at Minneapolis 
and 2,629 at Duluth. Pressure of large 
daily arrivals, lack of important ex- 
port inquiry and draggy flour trade 
resulted in an additional price reduc- 
tion. At the end of the period Aug. 22 
the depressing influence of the grain 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 25 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Aug. 18. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses, are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ (7'2¢); 


St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 


ports, 10¢ (8¢). 








handlers’ strike weakened the mar- 
ket. Cash premiums were cff 1¢ on 
high proteins and as much as 8¢ on 
ordinary grades. The average protein 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.12%, compared with 14% the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

At the closing on Aug. 22, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat traded at 10¢ under 
the M’nneapolis September; 12% pro- 
tein 8@4¢ under; 13% protein 4¢ un- 
der to l¢ 15% protein 7@14¢ 
over; 16% protein 17@24¢ over; 17% 
protein 22@29¢ over the September 

Durum bids were lowered. New 
crop should be flowing to market in 
volume and this made traders 
cautious tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 22 
is shown in the accompanying 
together with premiums and discount 


tactors 


over; 


soon, 
(See 


f 


tadle 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $ @!.93% 
11% Protein 1.94% @1.95% 
2% Proteir 1.955% @!.99% 
13% Protein 1.99% @2.04% 
14% Protein 2.04% @2.09% 
15% Protein 2.10% 2.17% 
16% Proteir 2.20% @2.27% 
17% Protein 2.25% @2.32% 


Test Weight Premium cand Discount Scale 


One to 2c premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 | 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $1.98% 
13% protein $2.03% 14% protein 2.08 % 
15% protein $2.16% 16% protein $2.26% 
7% protein $2.31% 


Cash Prices Stronger 


Cash wheat prices strengthened in 
the Kansas City market in the week 
ended Aug. 25. The basic option was 
1%:¢ bu. higher and premiums ad- 
vanced from 1%é¢ to 3¢ bu. on all 
but the top ranges for 11.50‘ und 
higher protein wheat 

Demand was not over-powering 
probably as much from the lack of 


rood quality wheat available as fron 
the glutted condition of storage 
This is particularly true for mills 
Much of the wheat coming in now 
contains damaged grain. Wheat of 
sound, dry and uniform type is in 
the minority, causing millers to rely 
on their present stocks or on sup 
plies already contracted for. Millers 
note that wheat is needed to cove! 
the flour made ntly, de- 
spite the that demand is not 
considered strong by sellers. Mer- 
chandisers or 


pro- 
viding most of 


space 


sales 


rec 


tact 


order buyers are 
the outlets for 

Receipts last week totaled 940 cars 
compared with 1,514 the previous 
week and 1,006 a year ago. A furthe1 
contraction of receipts is expected 
this week on the basis of reports that 
smaller quantities have been con- 
tracted for by interior elevators and 
that farm ilmost at a 
standstill 


wheat 


selling is 


Premiums on ordinary wheat ad- 


vanced lte¢ on the low s‘de of the 
range and 24¢ on the high side. The 
low side of 11.50% protein wheat 
was 2¢ stronger, with all higher pro- 
tein wheat premiums gaining 3¢ on 
the low side and remaining un- 
changed at the top of the range 
Premiums were quoted Aug. 25 as 


Ordinary 2¢ under the basic 
September option of $1.85 to %¢ 
over, 11.50% protein 1¢ under to 3¢ 
over, 12% protein 1@15¢ over, 12.50% 
protein 4@19% over, 13% protein 


follows 


9@13¢ over 13.50% protein 11@27¢ 
over, 14% protein 13@29¢ over 
The approximate range of cash 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills 
western M 


er with relationship of production to capacity and to the tote 
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mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Aug. 17-24 *Previous Aug. 18-25, Aug. 20-27, Aug. 21-28 
1958 week 1957 956 1955 
Northwest 707,340 706,230 722,472 691,75 746,217 
Southwest 1,301,789 331,526 205,735 286,225 1,276,305 
Buffalo 557,072 548 007 595,487 532,836 74,000 
Centra and Southeast 569,600 583 638 559 869 572,008 513,842 
Pacific Coast 354,89 249,988 326,910 303,670 298 568 
Tot 3,490,692 3,419,389 3,410,473 3,386,490 2,908,932 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77 73.9 75 75 75 
Estimated tota! U.S. production 4,533,366 4,627,049 
Accumulated total this ronth 14,786,305 0,252,939 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —_ July | te—— 
Aug Aug Aug Aug 
7-24 Previous 8-25 20-27 21-28 Aug. 2 Aug. 22, 
1958 week 1957 956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 102 102 08 100 07 5,098 822 5,354,999 
Southwest 108 110 91 97 98 0.182.875 9,247,591 
Buffalo 113 25 6 15 4,146,515 4,297,035 
Central and S. E 92 94 98 100 90 4,159,379 4,070, 181 
Pacific Coast 82 74 92 86 82 2,232,799 2,418,397 
Tota 0! 03 0 00 85 28,820,390 25,388,203 
NORTHWEST Year ago 032,500 999.474 97 
Minneapolis Two years ago 021,350 999 848 97 
4 k FI a Five-year average 99 
>-Gay wee our ° ac Ten-year average °7 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Aug. 17-24 231,000 222,413 96 UFFALO 
Previous week 231000 *227.835 99 J S 
Year ago 237,000 233,639 99 S-day week Flour ac 
Two years ago 237,000 230,233 97 capacity output —s tivity 
Five-year average 98 Aug 7-24 493,500 557,072 113 
Ten-year verage 95 Previous week 493,500 548 00 lil 
*Revised Year ago 475,000 595,487 125 
. . , Two rs ago 475,000 532,836 116 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ Five be : a sae . 99 
ne, Oe uth, St. Pauw North Dakota, Montana Teavener sverage 99 
en owed 
5-day week Flour % ac- CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
capacity output vivity Mills in nois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Aug 7.24 461.000 484.927 0 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Previous year 461 000 *478 395 04 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Year ag 430 500 rr) ae ‘4 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Two years ag 454,500 61,518 02 capacity output tivity 
Five-year erage 95 . 2 Gane ‘ i 
Ten-year average 89 Aug 24 621,250 569,600 92 
» ee ; Previous week 621.250 *583,638 94 
SOUTHWEST Year ago 570,250 559, 869 98 
. Two years ag 570,250 572,008 100 
Kansas City Five-year average 86 
S-day week Flour % ac Ten-year average 84 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Aug 7-24 214,250 202,886 94 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous we 214,250 232,184 108 : 
Sour eee... 287'300 206,26! 72 Principal mills on the Pacific Coast 
Two years ago 279,850 286,377 00 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Five-year average 92 
Ten-year average 92 5-day week Flour * ac 
capacity output tivity 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Aug 7-24 — 990 R 4 
. : : . t Frevious weer 34 VUV 4 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Year age 353 750 326 910 92 
5-day week Flour % ac Two years ago 348,20 303,670 83 
capacity output tivity Five-vyea average 8! 
Aug 7-24 993,200 098,903 Ten-year erage 83 
Previous week 974,950 099,342 *Revised 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 22 es of barley. Korea bought 3 car- 
is shown in the accompanying table es of white wheat at the close of 
he 1 1d Pakistan will be in the 
a— er $1.81 @2.21% he week ind Paki vi t the 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.80 @2.20% market this week for 2 c oes. In 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 78 @2.18% hv-nacsed this , t taki 
Mo. 4 Dark and Hard 75 @2.16% a D\ i i ni rKe rare iti 
No. | Red 81/2 @!.86\% wheat f the Gulf and the Atlan- 
No. 2 Red 80'2@!.85% t rketc ) © . stion t 
No. 3 Re 78'/2@1.84% < M K re \ 4 é on a 
No. 4 Red 76'2@!1.82% el inais ¢ 1st siow | chas in 
: : th untrv. F ers we not offer- 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard — es gag 23 
_ 4 — P l wine t re \ l rKe 
nter wheat was selling Aug «) 
— . os ‘ . +47 : iT iy le t u ir eve Har 
$2 20 ) 22 rail basis Genveren exas stil . ‘ t< close with 
common points. A premium of 3 to 4¢ - 
y ; 13 vields i ist tl Cascades bu 
was ! cffered for 3 prote 
was bel ‘ ; . down in both per-acre yield and qual 
and 6 S¢ for 14 The demand was . 
. tv west ne int s 
slow f rdinary wheat and fair fo! 
7 , s © STA . 
14 protein. Export demand for N ; ‘ a 
: » FRENCH EXPORTS 
1 hard was go at $2.09 
Wheat export trading is still on PARIS—Exports of wheat and flour 
the lu side in the Pacific Northwest combined from France in June were 
for this time f the year. Japan fficially returned as 158,135 metric 
bought 1 cars¢ f white wheat and tons, of which 20,793 tons consisted 
2 cargoes of hard red winter for Oc f flour. In the preceding month 158,- 
tober shipment, plus a couple of cat 043 tons we exported 
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Capital Comment 


By John Cipperly 





The outcome of congressional de- 
liberations on changes in the farm 
law and in Public Law 480 has been 
widely heralded as a sweeping “vic- 
tory” for Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
ot riculture. Undoubtedly, Mr. Ben- 
son persuaded the 85th Congress to 

t his views under the most un- 

e conditions ever faced by a 

secretary agriculture, confronted, 

as he was, by the entrenched forces 
f the farm bloc. 

Yet Mr. Benson probably would not 


gloat over this 





yng those to 


ontrary, in his most gentle- 


inly manner, he would probably 
say that the “victory” was not for 
himself, but for the recognition that 
the farm problem was not being 
solved by the farm law enacted in 
1949—that the provisions of that law 


had lost such usefulness as they may 
and that the economic tide 
, out, making it imperative 
that a new course be charted. 

Mr. Benson has not destroyed the 


have nad 





Id bloc His fight was not 

the farm bloc as such, but 

i i wornout theory that high 

price supports to encourage produc- 

t f farm commodities could make 
i price in the market place. 


It is hard to think of Mr. Benson 
is a politician. Yet he is probably the 
most adroit of recent day politicians. 


His theory seems to be that to express 
the truth is the utmost in political 
philosophy. 

What makes Mr. Benson appear as 
an adroit politician, the craftsman of 
the widely publicized “victory” over 
the farm bloc, is that he is a farsee- 
ing man—one who understood the im- 
minent collapse of the farm program 
as it was enacted back as long ago 
as 1942 when rigid high price sup- 
ports were placed in the statutes. 

This determined man also saw that 
he needed with him some stout folks 
who could direct his campaign ideas 
in the field. Therefore, Ezra Benson 
must be seen as the strategic genius 
behind the forces. 

After a carefully spent period of 
selection, he chose Marvin McLain as 
his field tactician to move and man- 
ipulate the forces in the minority 
party in Congress againist the en- 
trenched farm bloc. And in the exe- 
cution of that task, Assistant Secre- 
tary McLain, as he became, performed 
with all the delicate finesse ordinarily 
expected only from old line operators. 

Mr. McLain did not appear, at first, 
to have the background of virtuosity 

or rather as old conceptions defined 
virtuosity. But now it is obvious he 
did have some inherent capacities 
which have paid off. He became one 
of the toughest traders from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture who ever 
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Ezra Taft Benson 


went to Capitol Hill to confront the 
members of the farm bloc monopoly 
on their pet theory that they, and 
they alone, knew what was good for 
the farmer. 

And, in turn, Mr. McLain, perhaps 
inoculated with some of his chief's 
philosophy, selected as his aides two 
of the many competent men in USDA 
to direct the deployment of his tacti- 
cal assets. 

First, he brought on to his imme- 
diate staff Martin Sorkin, top eco- 
nomic advisor of the secretary, to 
study congression- 
al farm bill amend- 
ing proposals. Mr. 
Sorkin is, to what 


may be a_ great 
surprise to many 
people, a former 


staff man of Agri- 
cultural Adjust- 
ment Administra- 
tion chief, Norris 
E. Dodd. However, 
to the credit of the 
Benson admini- 
stration, personnel decisions were 
made on the basis of judgment and 
not on political merit. Mr. Sorkin 
was the outpost observer for Mr. 
McLain on Capitol Hill as the recent 
legislation was being considered. 

One responsible congressional lead- 
er told this reporter: “Martin Sorkin 
was the best informed person ever 
to come to Capitol Hill from USDA, 
able enough to determine promptly 
the meaning and possible effects of 
proposed legislation on the farm pro- 
gram, and their potential results.” 

Up to that point, the Benson-Mc- 
Lain-Sorkin array worked smoothly, 
but Mr. McLain, the field general, was 
not satisfied to let matters rest there. 
He wisely chose Clyde Wheeler as his 
contact man with Congress. He was 
the man who had to sell the Benson 
farm program to individuals whose 
votes would be vital. 

So Mr. Wheeler became the front 
line salesman of the product fabri- 
cated from the vision of Mr. Benson 

. aS modified by 
Mr. McLain... as 
field conditions 
were reported by 
the highly compe- 
tent observer, Mr. 
Sorkin. From that 
point on Mr. 
Wheeler carried 
the torch. He, him- 
self, may not have 
been able to design 
a refrigerator, but 

Clyde Wheeler he certainly knew 
how to sell a unit. All he needed was 
a@ package and a good product, and 


Martin Sorkin 
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the net result is that he has done a 
good job, if one concedes that the 
farm bill enacted by this now-ended 
Congress is a good job. 


Odd Triumverate 


It is an odd triumverate that Mr. 
Benson has carrying his banner in 
the farm legislation fight. Mr. Mc- 
Lain is an Iowa boy, fresh from the 
northwestern part of that state, with- 
out any big league training. Mr. Sor- 
kin, believe it or not, is a product of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., born in the days when 
John McCooey was Democratic over- 
lord of Tammany Hall's chief bor- 
ough. Mr. Wheeler is no newcomer 
to the political hustings. An Oklaho- 
man, formerly on the staff of Repub- 
lican congressman Page Belcher, 
member of the House agriculture 
committee, he is no neophyte in the 
political shambles of Capitol Hill. 

Call it what you will—victory or 
otherwise—a parade under the Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris, a rally in Tra- 
falgar Square, London, or a ticker 
tape spectacular up Broadway in New 





Marvin McLain 


York City, Ezra Taft Benson was the 
farseeing prophet who anticipated the 
falling walls of Jericho and his trum- 
pets were blown by the competent 
staff men who worked for him. 

It must be added that Mr. Benson 
had behind him the full force and 
competence of many other USDA 
staffers who may have been carry- 
overs from previous administrations, 
but they came through with their us- 
ual loyal best—a best which was too 
much for the farm bloc to controvert. 
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Milling Employees 
At Minneapolis 
Get Wage Hike 


MINNEAPOLIS — Wage increases 
ranging from 6 to 14¢ an hour for 
some 700 employees of six Minneapo- 
lis milling firms were ratified by 
members of Grain Millers local 1 Aug. 
20. 

The new agreement with the union 
involves General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., International Milling Co., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., King Mi- 
das Flour Mills and Atkinson Milling 
Co. 

The increases will raise wages to 
a range of $2.02 to $2.70 an _ hour. 
They are retroactive to July 1, and 
the contracts can be reopened July 1, 
1959, for new wage negotiations. 
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Toughnegs Champ cAN TAKE IT 


OUR CLUPAK* MULTIWALLS 


These new multiwalls can take punishment that knocks 
out—actually breaks—ordinary multiwalls. 

Our new bags are made with Kraftsman Clupak paper 
that’s much tougher because of a patented, built-in 
“stretch.”” You can maul these new bags—store, trans- 
port, use them with a roughness that wrecks old-fash- 
ioned multiwalls. 


MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 


And these new bags cost no more than the old ones! 

Our Clupak multiwalls are available now in these types 
Pasted Open Mouth, Pasted Valve, Sewn Valve, Sewn 
Open Mouth and Stepped End 


All of them are lighter and tougher. Try them on 
your next carload order, let us include a trial shipment of 


5,000 of our Clupak multiwalls. Call or write 


“Cupab, LA, 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLANTS: TORRANCE, CALIF.+ST. LOUIS, MO.» NEW ORLEANS, LA.+ MOBILE, ALA.» WELLSBURG, W.VA 
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PROFIT 


By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Wheat Price Guides 


feel alone if you 
confused as regards 


not 


YOU need 
are slightly 


the present wheat price situation 
There are many prices for the same 
kind of wheat. Each price depends 





primarily on the use to be made of 
the wheat or the agency handling the 
transaction. Different prices become 


effective under different conditions. 


The accompanying exhibit indicates 
price levels for five different pricing 
situations relative to government 


the U.S. farm price 


fy THE 
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programs, plus 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 





since January, 1956. Each price line 
(other than farm prices) indicates 
the ranges in which different pro- 
grams operate. 

From top to bottom, the first two 
lines on Exhibit 1 picture the guide 
for disposal of government owned 
stocks. Generally these prices change 
about every month in accordance 
with law. There are some exceptions 
to this price. Under certain condi- 
tions, sales can be made at lower 
prices. 

The heavy solid line indicates the 
U.S. average farm price of wheat 
since 1956. Since 1938, when the loan 
program began, the low months typi- 
cally have been during and imme- 
diately after harvest. 

The loan rate is pictured by the 
heavy dash line. You need to make 
an allowance for storage costs to 
get an idea as to the market effect 
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ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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on farmers in deciding whether to 
sell or place the wheat under sup- 
ports. Also, high quality wheat gen- 
erally brings a premium. 

As you can see, the farm price of 
wheat has been below the support 
rate since before the 1957 harvest. 
Discounts are currently substantial 
enough for wheat of ordinary quality 
to encourage widespread participa- 
tion in the support program. It re- 
mains to be seen if this will be suf- 
ficient to offset pricewise the larger 


than usual quantity of wheat not 
eligible for price supports. 
The International Wheat Agree- 


ment provides a 50¢ spread per bush- 


el. This is a substantial price range 
to allow for different market condi- 
tions. Importing members are sup- 
posed to buy their quota if offered 
at the minimum price. The U.S. and 
other exporters are supposed to sup- 
ply their quota if buyers offer the 
maximum price. No quantities are 
guaranteed for prices in between. 

As you can see by a review of 
Exhibit 1, there are many prices for 
wheat. With government programs 
dominating the grain price picture, 
one must keep abreast of current 
regulations and practices. Also, one 
needs to anticipate what the govern- 
ment is going to do. This is no small 
task. 





Accidents Decline 


As Bakeries Use 
Safety Program 


CHICAGO—In the first six months 
of 1958 almost 350 large and small 
bakeries reduced their business acci- 
dent rates by approximately 14%, 
according to information from the 
American Bakers Assn. Significantly, 
these were bakeries cooperating in 
the inter-plant and highway traffic 
safety program inaugurated by ABA 
and the National Safety Council last 
January. 

ABA reports that participating 
bakeries have shown a_ constant, 
month-by-month improvement. The 
accident rate, as computed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, is based on the 
number of lost time accidents per 
million man hours worked. An acci- 


ACCIDENT RATE OF BAKERIES 


Jan.-Feb. Jan.-June 
All bakeries 17.54 15.17 
Group A 16.32 14.67 
Group 8 18.86 16.11 
|. eee 21.51 16.23 
SE OP” or 5anccbcdees 14.29 8.46 


dent is listed as such only when one 
full day of work is lost following the 
mishap 

Bakeries with than 50 em- 
ployees did a remarkable job during 
the six-month program, reducing 
their total number of accidents al- 
most 50%. 

Participating bakeries are divided 
into four. groups, based on the num- 
ber of employees. Group A has 200 
or more employees; Group B has 100 
to 199; Group C has 50 to 99 and 
Group D less than 50 employees. (See 
chart.) 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., presi- 
dent of ABA, gave credit to safety- 
conscious members by stating, “It is 
impossible to assess the savings re- 
sulting from this safety program. I 
don’t know how you can set a value 
on injuries and deaths. If the baking 
industry saves one life—prevents one 
accident—the program has proved its 
value. I hope sincerely that more and 
more bakers will take part in the 
campaign to reduce both physical and 
financial suffering.” 

Frank J. Wirken, director of safe- 
ty for Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, is chairman of the ABA 
safety committee. 


less 
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Government Support Programs 


And Their Effect 


Professional Planner in Lower Government Levels Termed Both 
Obstructive and Destructive to All We Consider Valuable 





oe sure most of you are familiar 
with Cargill, Inc., as a purchaser, 
handler and merchandiser of grains, 
for each year we move large supplies 


of soybeans, corn, oats and other 
feed ingredients to mills. But our 
greatest point of pride has always 
been that which we share with you, 
namely, our reputation as an innova- 
tor. 

As far back as the 1870's, Cargill 
designed and built the type of coun- 
try elevator now so common in the 
Midwest. It originated the integrated 
barge-tow for low-cost river hauling. 
It introduced the “single bin” concept 
of storage, and built individual units 
holding as many as 7 million bushels 

Recently, in Ft. Worth, Cargill en- 
gineers erected the world’s largest 
air-supported structure, and the only 
such structure ever roofed with steel. 
In five hours, using giant fans, a 
sheet-steel roof almost two and a half 
acres in expanse and weighing more 
than 50 tons was raised some 40 ft 
above the concrete floor. Now com- 
pleted, the building will hold 1.8 mil- 
lion bushels grain in fully protected, 
air-tight storage. And its successful 
construction may provide the data for 
building still larger units in the fu- 
ture. 

I do not mean to imply that Cargill 
is the only innovator in the grain 
trade. On the contrary. Dozens and 
hundreds of firms, each one spurred 
by the intense competitiveness of the 
others, have made the grain industry 
one of the most vigorous—and there- 
fore one of the most efficient—in 
America. It is worth noting that no 
other industry, in these years of ris- 


By Robert C. Woodworth 


Vice President, Cargill, Inc. 





ing costs and inflated money, has kept 
the price of its services so low. It has 
not only “held the line” but yearly 
has shaved more finely its margins. 
You may be sure that competitive- 
ness, not philanthropy, has accounted 
for this phenomenon. But savings have 
been made, nevertheless, and they 
have resulted in greater returns to 
the nation’s farmers and lower in- 
gredient costs to such processors as 
yourselves 


Competitive Framework 

These accomplishments, especially 
when they involve new efficiencies 
and new ways of doing things, and 
even more especially when they are 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Woodworth 
originally presented these remarks 
before the recent Georgia Feed Assn. 
convention. 





somehow “revolutionary” in their im- 
pact, are invariably the work of free 
organizations functioning within a 
competitive framework 

Still another “revolution” result- 
ing from competitive growth is the 
enormous network of barge and truck 
transport used to such advantage by 
the grain industry. To be sure, pri- 
vate grain trade is one of the nation’s 
largest users of railroad facilities, 
with millions of boxcars annually put 
to our purposes. But when we use the 
railroads, as when we use the barge 
or truck, it is not for sentimental 
reasons or for reasons of historic cus- 
tom. We use them because they are 
the cheapest and best way of hauling 


grain from one area to 
another. 

All the “revolutionary” industries I 
have mentioned—the grain industry 
the barge and truck networks 
had gre ater or less acquaintance with 
government control in the past 
have a greater or risk of such 
control in the future 


particular 


nave 


less 
You are familiar with the legisla- 
tive bills, under consideration by the 
House and Senate during the past few 
weeks, aimed directly at barges and 
trucks. These bills, if they had be 
made law in their original forms 
would have resulted in a major set- 
back for both forms of 

portation. By allowing the 


these trans- 


railroads 
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unlimited freedom t reduce thei! 
rates in local situations, they might 
have seriously sabotaged the ability 
of barge oper rs efficiently to han- 
lie bulk cargo. And by restricting 
trucks in the competitive hauling of 
igricultural products, they might 
have crippled that industry, brought 
about higher prices to the consumers 
meant no gain whatever to the pro- 
ducer, and resulted altogether in a 
falling off of transportation effective- 
ness. Fortunately, these bills appear 
to have been qualified and altered to 
such an ext that they can be lived 
with. But there will be other efforts 
in the future. This was only a first 
step. All of us must constantly be 
watchful of these efforts to turn back 
the clock. Greate! ernment con- 
tro wf transportation wou'd result 
niy in lower efficiency and higher 
cost. The brightest students in the 

ASS st t 1 back to the 
I ¢ f +} c vect 
Familiarity Enormous 

As for the grain industry, our fami- 
irity with government controls is 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
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mous. We have been up to our 
irs in programs for years. We have 
ilso resisted for years, and for years 
have argued and petitioned and pro- 
sed. And in some very significant 
ireas, it would seem that we have 
ide our point 
Since the close of World War II 


re has slowly but surely grown an 


Vareness among top government 
nakers that controlling the 

n lustry is not the best w iy of 
indling grain. They have become 
infinitely more receptive to our sug- 
gestions. When we have prepared, on 
t basis of our considerable experi- 
ence, recommendations for improving 
the over-all grain picture, they have 
iven weight to our words. Today 
lany peopk n government share 
ly é ction that there must 
be less ntrol, not more, of our ac- 
\ rw maj government pro- 


ns—the subsidy-in-kind program 


wheat export and the newly intro- 

luced plan for export of coarse grains 
te to that very end 

This does not me our troubles 
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are over. It does mean, however, 
that the top-level intent of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is to mini- 
mize restrictions on the grain trade 
and to bring about a situation resem- 
bling free enterprise as closely as pos- 
sible. We recognize, and USDA recog- 
that as long as supports exist 
for agriculture as a whole, there must 
continue to be some contact between 
ourselves and government. Export 


nizes, 


subsidies will have to be provided, 
subsidy grain will have to be re- 
ceived, financing of overseas pur- 


chasers will have to be continued, and 
in a dozen other areas decisions af- 
fecting the trade will have to be 
made. But these decisions must be as 
consistent with the workings of the 
free economy as possible. They must 
somehow be tied to the laws of supply 
and demand, where they will be un- 
derstandable and even predictable by 
trade and government alike. They 
must certainly be divorced from the 
day-to-day tinkering of lower-level 
government employees. 

I de not mean to condemn the 
working-level government men out of 
hand. Many of them have done ex- 
cellent jobs and received very littl 
thanks. But others are determined to 
plan their plans no matter how dam- 
aging they may be. Their decisions, 
often arbitrary, are usually antagon- 
istic and sometimes patently absurd. 
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They have brought about most of the 
difficulties endured by the wheat ex- 
pert program so far. They could very 
well sabotage completely the coarse 
grains plan. These men must either 
be circumvented, or somehow con- 
vineed, if the enlightened programs 


recently adopted by the USDA are 
to succeed 
Important Function 

Before I discuss the impact of 
these professional planners on the 


two export programs, let me describe 
cne very important function of the 
grain industry that was very nearly 
scuttled by such as they a few years 
ago 

The futures market is 
tionary.” That is, it was 
spontaneously, as an answer to eco- 
nomic need, and could never have 
been planned by a planner. 

Because the daily supply of grain 
cannot be made to fit nicely the daily 
demand, and the need for grain caii- 
not be made to correspond to its sea- 
sonal production, there simply “ap- 
peared”—that is the best word 
this market where grain is bought 
and sold for delivery many months 
ahead. The operation of the futures 
market brings future demand int) 
the present and levels out inequali- 
ties of supply and demand over the 
entire year. It operates to give the 
farmer the benefit of all foreseeable 
demand from one harvest to another 
and assures the consumer a price 
based on the total supply of grain. 

Two major services are provided 
by the futures market: 

FIRST—Because grain is harvest- 
ed in a comparatively short period, 
but is consumed throughout the year 
its true value can only be determined 
by estimating the total supply that 
may be available and the total de- 
mand that may arise. Both these 
estimates are constantly changing, 
the one affected by reports of rain 
fall and drouth, frost and disease 
and in these days government 
support prices, and the other by gen- 
eral business conditions, changes in 
consumer requirements and export 
potentials. To a large extent activity 
in the futures markets is due to these 
constantly changing estimates, and 
their result provides the mcst accur- 
ate barometer of grain values. These 
are real values, based on the reality 
of supply and demand, and as such 
are of inestimable importance in the 


“revolu- 
created 


conduct of day-to-day business 
SECOND— Because of the impossi- 


bility of determining grain supplies 
and demand with complete accuracy, 
the risk of changes in the market is 


always substantial. Whoever holds 
grain, or sells grain in advance of 
obtaining a supply, necessarily as- 


sumes this risk. But the futures mar- 
ket—and within it the technique 
known as “hedging’’—provides a form 
of price insurance that enables the 
commercial operator to divest him- 
self of much of this risk and perform 
his services at prices that reflect only 
a small percentage of the risk. The 
hedging technique, in its simplest 
form, is that of balancing every pur- 
chase or sale made in the present 
with an equal and opposite transac- 
tion in the future. Its use, and the 
insurance it provides, is essential to 
the low cost operation of the grain 
trade. Without it grain prices would 
be lower at the farm level and a 
great deal higher at the processing 
and consumer levels. 

These two services of the futures 
market—the provision both of a re- 
liable price barometer and a means 
to insure against too great risk 
can only operate effectively in a free 
competitive situation. As recent as 
two years ago, when the government 
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controlled wheat export far more 


fully than it does today, the volume 
of futures trading declined to a 
trickle, and there was real danger 
that the market might go out of 
existence entirely. Today, following 
the return to the free trade of more 
responsibility for wheat export, the 
market again is providing its valu- 


able service. The day may come when 
government-owned surplus stocks no 
longer exist and when all of each 
year’s production remains in compet- 
itive channels. On that much-to-be- 
desired occasion the futures markets, 
freed from the depressing effect of 
a huge government stockpile, will be 


even more active and accurate than 
they are at present 
Now to return to grain handling 


to the government's sub- 
ind to some 


and export 


sidy-in-kird programs 


few related subjects. I will not enter 
on the larger problems of farm loans 
crop payments, parity formulas, and 
supported agriculture in_ general 


These are, to be sure, admissible to 
my topic, for they are examples of 
“government supports.” But they are 
outside my area of special compe- 
tence and I prefer, for the moment, 
to treat them merely as facts of life 


and let them go at that 


Programs Described 

As you doubtless know 
grain program went into effect a few 
weeks with regard to corn, and 
began July 1 to apply to rye, barley, 
oats and grain sorghums. The wheat 
program, which has been operating 
for almost two years, has been highly 


the coarse 


ago 


successful, but has become really 
workable cnly after many changes 
and a constant struggle to obtain 
realistic administrative procedures 
from the Commodity Credit Corp 
The intent of both programs is to 
return export demand to the free 
market rather than to continue fill- 


ing export orders entirely from gov- 
ernment stocks 
In the new 
provided as a subsidy is 
from the government. This subsidy- 
in-kind grain, the value of which 
makes up the difference between the 
world market price at which an ex- 
porter must sell and the supported 
domestic price at which he must buy, 
accounts for only a fraction of the 
total grain involved. In the case of 
wheat, it is a large fraction—roughly 
one third—but in the case of the feed 
grains it is very much smaller 
This means, as we have observed 
in wheat and are now observing in 
corn, that foreign demands are re- 
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(Continued from page 14) 





flected immediately in the free mar- 
ket and have a day-to-day impact on 
the price to the farmer for his pres- 
ent grain crop. In the past the in- 
fluence of foreign demand was felt 
first by government merchandisers, 
and if it was felt at all by the farm- 
er, it was only a year later and in a 
much modified and levelled-off form. 

This does not mean, however, that 
exports of any particular grain will 
necessarily increase, or that the price 
of a grain will necessarily remain 
higher than before. The activity of 
the free trade in competing for sup- 
plies at the farm level, moving and 
handling those supplies with the ut- 
most skill and efficiency, and dili- 
gently seeking out every possible for- 
eign market will, to be sure, have a 
constantly stimulating effect on 
prices, be they high or low. But the 
trade's activities will also bring about 
savings through improved service to 
processors, a broadened futures mar- 
ket, and effective use of low cost 
transportation. Meanwhile the de- 
ciding price factors will continue to 
be the real level of foreign demand 
about which we can make some pre 
dictions, and the artificial level of 
government farm loans, about 
no one knows 


Fact Ignored 

The program 
first year of operation, saw a record 
546 our 
ports to consumers. This 
spoke well for the program, but it 
the fact that many 
important European had 
suffered drouths, aud other 
setbacks to their wheat crops 
and so were forced to import much 
more than usual. Last year the pro- 
gram worked even more smoothly 
for a number of faulty administra- 
tive procedures had been scrapped or 
altered—-but exports were down an 
estimated 150 million bushels to 395 
million. This year, with good crops 
predicted for Canada and all of Eur- 
ope, some analysts expect U.S. ex- 
ports to be as low as 275 million bush- 
els. This comes in the face of a pre- 
dicted record wheat crop of almost 
1,300 million bushels, a carryover of 
870 million and a domestic consump- 
tion of about 600 million. So by this 
time next year, if all fore- 


which 


wheat during its 


million bushels move from 


overseas 
tended to ignore 
consumers 
frosts 
own 


goes as 
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seen, we will be approaching harvest- 
time with more than 1,200 million 
bushels still on our hands. This will 
be the largest carry-over in history, 
and more than twice as much as the 
U.S. normally consumes in a single 
year. 

The falling cff of wheat exports is 
taking place both to our traditional 
dollar customers and, strangely 
enough, to our Public Law 480 custo- 
mers as well. The dollar buyers 
among them Great Britain, West 
Germany, Belgium and Holland—base 
their import policies on their bal- 
ance of trade positions. In most cases 
the balance has become very much 
in favor of the U.S. So these coun- 
tries buy from us only those goods 
they cannot get elsewhere, and seek 
their wheat supplies in countries 
where a more equal trade balance 
exists. 

Other important customers—among 
them Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and India—are, for the most 
part, dependent on funds received 
under PL 480. As you know, that law 

instituted some three years 
is designed specifically to get rid of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses. This it 
does primarily by making dollars 
available to certain of the “have not” 
countries in exchange for local cur- 
rencies. The U.S. then spends thes 
currencies either for local 
building air bases or supplying U.S 
personnel, for example—or uses them 
to buy strategic materials. Some PL 
180 money is also made available as 
loans, to be repaid over long periods 


PL 480 Valuable 

PL 480 has been extremely valu- 
able to the nation’s farmers during 
recent years. It has accounted for the 
export of large volumes of grain, and 
has become an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in total wheat shipments. 
In the 1955-56 crop year, when it first 
was applied, some 27% of total wheat 
exports were under PL 480. In 1956- 
57 the percentage increased to 37; 
in 57-58 it climbed to 42; and this 
next year it may well account for 
50 to 60% of the total. But these 
figures are deceptive. For, while the 
percentage of PL 480 exports has 
climbed, the total wheat exported 
has fallen so greatly from year to 
year that actual shipments of PL 480 
wheat are in decline. For the truth 
is that PL 480 arrangements, as de- 
sirable as they may be, are becoming 
harder and harder to make. Foreign 
countries need our commodities, to 
be sure. But if they obtain them 


ago 


services 





from the U.S. under PL 480 they tend 
to beccme dependent on this country 
they are unable to build up good 
trading relations with other export- 
ing countries and they discourage the 
building up of favorable trade bal- 
ances elsewhere. So they apply fol 
our funds reluctantly, and whenever 
possible make their purchases fron 
countries that will accept their cur- 
rencies outright, with no strings at 
tached 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Obviously the wheat export pro 
gram, no matter how actively en- 
gaged in by the trade, cannot 
the basic problem of such an unbal- 
anced situation. By the same token 
the grain program, if it be- 
comes faced with bumper crops at 
home and slackening demand abroad, 
may be a resounding success, but still 
may have little effect on total export 
volume 

Both programs are vulnerable t 
arbitrary government administration 
at the point where subsidy levels ar: 
set and subsidy grain delivered, and 
at the point where authorizations are 
made under PL 480. In the matter of 
subsidy exporters under the 
wheat program receive subsidies 
established each day by CCC. The 
grain plan, in contrast, uses 
a bid-subsidy system in which ex- 
porters compete for sales by bidding 
the subsidy figure each is willing t 
take and CCC either accepts the 
lowest offers or rejects all bidders r(28/' 
In passing I might mention that the 
first bid accepted under the new pro- f ' 
gran Cargill bid, offered 
the export of corn 
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top quality milling wheat. . 
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Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills . 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Phone Adams 3-028! 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. DEANEN 
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Pacific coast a tremendous movement 
of wheat export, a movement 
far in excess of reasonable expecta- 
tions from that area. Foreign de- 
mand for the particular wheat in- 

lved was admittedly strong, but as 
the demand was felt, and as domestic 
prices rose, the subsidy level also 
rose, keeping the wheat constantly 
competitive on the world market. As 
the volume of export continued, mar- 
kets on our east coast began to fall, 
and there the subsidy followed them 
down and made the possibility of ex- 
port increasingly less likely. Obvious- 
ly private trade suffered in this sit- 
iation, for many of its export stocks, 
situated according to normal require- 
ments, proved to be out of position, 
and it was forced to make long and 
uneconomic movements of other 
stocks to fill the demand. Finally, 
however, CCC called a halt to the 
flood excluding west coast wheat 
from foreign purchase agreements, 
and the industry undertook the task 


into 
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of readjusting its 
trade patterns. 


Handling at Fault 

The trade, as I have mentioned, 
was convinced that CCC’s unpredic- 
table handling of the multi-subsidy 
system was at fault. Many trade 
members felt that the institution of 
a single subsidy, the same for ail 
coasts and all classes of wheat, would 
be the best solution, for it would al- 
low the domestic price of wheat plus 
the cost of transportation to control 
its flow into export, and would tend 
to maintain traditional patterns of 
movement. Trade members agreed, 
however, that CCC had special in- 
ventory problems with certain types 
of wheat, so we ultimately proposed 
a modified single subsidy tailored to 
meet the agency’s main objections. 
This proposal was presented and 
thoroughly discussed in a series of 
meetings in Washington. It was nev- 
er rejected by CCC and yet it was 
never formally accepted. But since 
that time, we are pleased to note, the 
various subsidies have been altered 
until as a whole they closely resem- 
ble the single subsidy we asked for. 
CCC is apparently satisfied with this 
arrangement—and unless the total 
subsidy picture should again become 
complicated—we are not displeased. 

Of more recent vintage, and still 
unresolved, is the trade’s agitation 
over CCC policies on PL 480 pur- 
chase authorizations. It began when 
CCC in an authorization with Yugo- 
slavia to provide financing for almost 
20 million bushels wheat, excluded 
entirely the soft red wheat variety 
raised throughout the eastern half of 
the nation. This exclusion — unan- 
nounced, unpredicted and completely 
out of keeping with previous pur- 
chase authorizations—came at a time 
when unsold supplies of soft red 
wheat were still in the hands of east- 
ern farmers; when the domestic 
price was low and the domestic de- 


badly distorted 


mand virtually non-existent; when 
the grain trade had _ considerable 
stocks in export position awaiting 


foreign buyers; when, in short, every 
economic sign would indicate that 
the wheat was still very much in 
surplus. Then several months later, 
again without notice, CCC issued an 
authorization to Poland that pro- 
vided for the purchase of soft red 
winter wheat only. In the interven- 
ing time the trade, caught with large 
supplies and no apparent markets, 
had been forced to unload soft red 
wheat at sacrificial prices. To this 
day we have had no good explanation 
for CCC’s contradictory policies, or 
for the losses we were forced to bear. 


Practice Costly 

Obviously this kind of thing—the 
second thoughts and second guesses 
of economic tinkerers—is tremen- 
dously inhibiting to free trade, and 
tremendously costly to both the trade 
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and the taxpayer. Under the coarse 
grains program I think offhand of 
two potential trouble areas that may 
—or may not—cause long range 
headaches. First, it is apparent that 
CCC must be willing to accept rea- 
listic subsidy bids when they are 
offered. The agency could, by reject- 
ing all bids whether realistic or not, 
exercise almost complete control over 
export flow. But if it yields to that 
temptation, the benefits of competi- 
tive participation by the trade will 
have been lost, and the entire pro- 
gram rendered worthless. By the 
same token, CCC must be willing to 
offer its stocks, when exporters pre- 
sent subsidy script for redemption, 
at realistic prices based on free mar- 
ket quotations for similar grain. For 
CCC could, if it wished, hold its prices 
so high as to substantially devalue 
the subsidy it had originally agreed 
upon. 

Don’t imagine I am merely seeing 
ghosts. This sort of thing can happen 
and does happen. I am still angry 
about an identical situation in wheat 
that we were faced with early this 
summer. We were committed to ex- 
port by June 5 a considerable quan- 
tity of wheat from a Gulf port. We 
had available subsidy script, earned 
from previous exports, with which to 
purchase our requirements from gov- 
ernment stocks. We had planned well 
in advance to make our purchases 
from a particular CCC regional of- 
fice where we knew supplies were 
plentiful. But when we presented our 
script the local office—for what per- 
verse reason I will never know 
arbitrarily set their price 30¢ above 
the market price. And we did what 
we had to do—we paid through the 
nose. 

I cannot believe such practices will 
be allowed to continue, either in the 
wheat program or the coarse grains 
program. I am confident that CCC's 
policy makers want both programs 
to work, and certainly the grain 
trade wants them to work. They will 
work, if only enlightened means can 
be found for removing decision-mak- 
ing from the hands of low echelon 
planners and putting it in a frame- 
work responsive to supply and de- 
mand. 


Price Reliance 

This framework, in my opinion, 
could best be built on a greater re- 
liance on prices in formulating pol- 
icy. The price factor is far too often 
ignored. Yet the trade is convinced 
that price, because it reflects the 
total economic situation at any par- 
ticular time, is the best possible 
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guide to efficient and fair operation. 
In the case of wheat export, a rise 
in price for a particular kind of 
wheat should immediately signal an 
approaching shortage of that wheat, 
and under a properly conducted sub- 
sidy program demand would auto- 
matically begin to shift to another 
kind, whose low prices indicate an 
existing surplus. In the same way 
price could provide regulation of ex- 
port purchase authorizations, either 
by providing an agreed-upon yard- 
stick for CCC and the trade, or by 
encouraging foreign buyers to con- 
tract for bargain varieties. In either 
case, and in cases past and yet to 
come, a greater reliance on price 
would make the export situation far 
more predictable than it is today and 
would bring about desired changes 
in the flow of grain in an orderly, 
reasonable manner, just as would 
happen in a so-called “normal” econ- 
omy. 

I would like to refer once more to 
the Yugoslav purchase authorization 
problem, for it points up another 
danger inherent in too much plan- 
ning, namely that of changing the 
dietary preference of foreign buyers 
to such an extent that particular 
grains are denied forever their his- 
toric markets. Yugoslavia, for exam- 
ple, has shown an historic preference 
for soft red wheat, yet CCC’s order 
excluded the variety. It is not unrea- 
sonable to imagine that Yugoslavia, 
in becoming accustomed to some 
other wheat type, may refuse to make 
purchases of the soft red variety in 
the future, and may thus work real 
hardship on eastern _ producers 
Exactly that has already happened 
in the case of India, where milo has 
long been a dietary preference and 
was purchased in great quantity 
from U.S. stocks. When milo was un- 
available to India fer a period of 
time that country turned to wheat, 
and its preference has now shifted 
to that grain. Today, with a large 
surplus of milo existing in the US., 
the Indian market is greatly needed 
But the Indian market, unfortunate- 
ly, no longer exists. 

In this connection I would point 
out that CCC’s charter specifically 
directs that “the President shall take 
reasonable precautions to safeguard 
usual marketings of the U.S.” Cer- 
tainly the altering of national pref- 
erences, if traceable to agency ad- 


ministration, is hardly consistent 
with this clear order. 
These matters do not, of course, 


affect directly all of the feed indus- 
try, except inasmuch as_ successful 
operation of the export programs will 
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mean more realistic prices for grains 
the industry buys. There is one piece 
of policy, however, put into practice 
at the same time as the new subsidy 
programs, that may affect it directly. 
That is the decision that sales of 
government grain for domestic con- 
sumption will be made competitively 
and for unrestricted use at the mar- 
keting points nearest CCC’s point of 
acquisition. Grain that will be af- 
fected by this policy will be stocks 
in danger of going out of condition 
of which large quantities are 
every year—and classes of grain that 
have climbed to the so-called ‘“‘form- 
ula price’’ and so can be freely pur- 
chased from government stocks. 

In the past this grain has been 
offered for sale by CCC mainly at 
major marketing points—such centers 
as Buffalo, Chicago and elsewhere 


sold 


after having been moved there by 
CCC. This movement, often in very 
large volume, not only by-passed 


completely the economical transpor- 
tation system used by the trade, but 
also moved the grain beyond the 
reach of large numbers of customers 
Under the new policy, however, CC( 
grain will be turned over to the trade 
within the surplus area—in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and other mid- 
west 


states 


Also, by putting an end to so-called 


restricted sales—that is, sales that 
are tied to export or some other par- 
ticular use—the new policy will in- 


sure the broadest possible market for 
government grains and the highest 
possible return to the public pocket- 
book. For it is self-evident that any 
restriction placed on marketing re- 
duces the total possible market. The 
program will assure the local 
merchants, who base their livelihocd 
on the expectation of handling local 
grain, will not be bypassed, but will 
continue to perform their usual func- 
tion 
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It may be that I 
concentrating at such 
yovernment’s current 
grams, in refusing to 
panacea for all of agriculture’s ills. 


I cannot but feel, however, that 
you will find some meaning in my 
criticism of the “professional plan- 
ner” in the lower levels of govern- 
ment, and my insistence that his 
narrow vision is both obstructive and 
destructive to all we consider valu- 
ible. I have often thought that free 
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industries and free companies have 
much in common with that man, 
whoever he was, who first sailed the 
ocean. He had a boat and was con- 
fronted by an expanse of water, so 
he put his mind to making use of na- 
ture as he found it. By creating the 
sail itself, by taking advantage of 
the winds, by using all his skill in 
tacking this way and that, he made 


his way to discover new continents 
and worlds. I’m convinced that if he 
had been a “professional planner,” 


his approach would have been to de- 
cree a reversal of the Gulf Stream 

no matter how much it cost—so 
he might float across. He and his de- 
partment would still be in existence, 
of course, having gained greater 


authority every year, but he would 
still be standing fruitlessly on the 
shore. 


It is fortunate that this philosophy 
apparently does not obtain at the top 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture today. For if it did there would 
be little hope for tomorrow. 
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Railroad Announces 


50% Rate Reduction 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad has an- 
nounced that it will reduce its rates 
for hauling corn, wheat and soybeans 
from stations east of Peoria, IIl., to 
Peoria, Hollis or Kolbe, Ill., by more 
than 50% 

Making the announcement was J 
Russell Coulter, president. He said 
the new rates will be effective on 
statutory notice. 

The announcement said the rail- 
road recently completed a station-by- 
station survey of elevators on its line 
east of Peoria to determine the pat- 
tern of grain shipments into the Pe- 
oria markets and found a demand for 
rates such as these to promote rail- 
barge movements and local industrial 
consumption of grain. 

A like study is being made station- 
to-station along the T. P. & W.’s line 
west of Peoria, and the railroad plans 
to announce similar rates covering 
that territory, the announcement said 

Mr. Coulter said the railroad was 
adopting the reduced rates to remain 
competitive in the grain-hauling field 
and to further the present national 
trend toward complementary or inter- 
locking modes of transportation. 
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Detroit “Intends” to 
Be Major Seaway Port 


LANSING, MICH.—Detroit intends 
to be the domineering Michigan port 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway, accord- 
ing to Carlis Stettin, Detroit Port 
director. 

Expressing his views at a recent 
meeting to consider seaway develop- 
ments, Mr. Stettin said that only a 
few Michigan ports at most will bene- 
fit from traffic coming through the 
seaway. 

The reasons he gave were that (1) 
cost of operating even foreign ships 
runs up to $2,000 a day and deep- 
water vessels usually do not dock for 
loads of less than 600 tons, (2) ship- 
ping lines might find it more eco- 
nomical to move consignments over- 
land from Saginaw or Muskegon to 
Detroit and pick it up at the larger 
city, (3) Muskegon has an “agricul- 
tural” hinterland that would support 
a limited freight traffic and (4) it is 
640 miles by water from Detroit to 
Chicago, a trip that takes up to 60 
hours, and “no vessel will touch at all 
the various ports between.” 

He said that Detroit would be the 
“big port’ on the east, with Chicago 
the major port on the west. 








Economist Predicts 
Bright Future for 
“Family-Size” Farm 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—A reassuring 
note to persons worried about the 
future of the “family-size” farm has 
been voiced by Dr. Robert C. Kramer, 
agricultural economist at Michigan 
State University. 

Speaking at the annual conference 
of the American Country Life Assn 
at Ohio State University, Dr. Kramer 
said, “Owner-operated, family-size 
farms are fully capable of continuing 
to produce an important part of our 
agricultural output economically and 
in competition with en- 
terprises, whether integrated or not 
They must keep alert and adapt to 
constant changes.” 


large-scale 


In his address to conference dele- 
gates, Dr. Kramer dealt at length 
with the subject of vertical integra- 
tion, sometimes referred to as con- 
tract farming. 

“My research leads me to believe,” 
he said, “that as of this date only 
a small percentage of the red meat 
produced in the U.S. comes from in- 
tegrated programs. However, I be- 
lieve we are now on the threshold 


of a tidal wave of contract produc- 
tion 

“Farmers have shown that they 
will surrender a little of their free- 


dom for a little more security. They 
have shown they will integrate with 
non-farm firms. Even though integra- 
tion may account for a small per- 
centage of the total output of a com- 
modity, the integrated part may set 
the pace for the rest of the industry.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING DELAYED 


BOSTON — Stockholders in Best 
Foods, Inc., have been informed that 
the firm’s annual meeting that was 
scheduled for Sept. 24 will be de 


layed because the final agreement 
and the proxy material for the con 
pany’s planned merger with Cor 
Products Refining Co. will not be 


ready. It 
will be 
before the 


s expected that the merge 
stockholders 
October 


submitted to 


end of 
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What sells baked foods? (NO. 5 IN A SERIES) 


“MR. PILLSBURY” 
AT YOUR SERVICE! 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 














Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 



























Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


aN 


"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. 
Truly “‘Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. 





Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
s the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
story on how production problems can be eased through 
use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 
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. Your partner in building sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 






Conventio 


September 

Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Jd. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 8— Kentucky Millers Assn., 
Kentucky Dam Village, Gilbertsville,, 
Ky.; reservations from: Mrs. Linda 
Wyatt, convention clerk, Kentucky 
Dam Village, Gilbertsville, Ky. 

Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
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You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 











ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sept. 14-15—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
convention and golf party, South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, 
Ind.; sec.-mgr., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard Brands 
Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-27 — Cincinnati Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and Ohio Valley District, 
Association of Operative Millers, Sev- 
erin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 26-27—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., John W. 
Money, Quaker Oats Co., 205 Water 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
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Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 


Oct, 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 10-11 — Tri-section meeting, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 


College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IIL. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 








CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality — Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 





BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS @ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO 


PHONE HA 1-1114 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
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nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan, 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
IiL; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL.; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 
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May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, lowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 16-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, TIL. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








St. Regis Paper 
Announces Offer 
To Exchange Stock 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co 
is offering to exchange shares with 
the stockholders of Growers Contain- 
er Corp., manufacturer of corrugated 
shipping containers, in which St 
Regis holds an interest of approxi- 
mately 31%. Basis of the offer is one 
share of St. Regis common stock for 
each 18 shares of Growers Containe1 
outstanding capital stock 

If the offer of exchange is de- 
clared effective, Growers Containe: 
business will be conducted as a divi 
sion of St. Regis, designated as Grow- 
ers Container Co. 

The offer will be declared effective 
if 64% of the outstanding shares of 
Growers’ capital stock is deposited 
for exchange, resulting in St. Regis 
holding 95% of the stock. However, 
should St. Regis elect to do so, it 
could declare the offer effective if a 
lesser per cent—but not than 
49%—is so deposited, resulting in St 
Regis holding approximately 80% of 
these shares. The offer of exchange 
will expire at 3 p.m., San Francisco 
time, Aug. 30. 


less 


West Virginia Pulp 
Opening Laboratory 
For Paper Testing 


NEW YORK A multiwall 
packaging laboratory designed to de- 
velop technica! improvements in 
paper shipping sacks is being estab- 
lished at Charleston, S.C., by West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. It will be 
operated as a unit of the new multi- 
wall bag division recently organized 
by West Virginia. 


new 


“This new installation will be re- 
sponsible for developing advances to 
meet tomorrow’s requirements in mul- 
tiwall packaging,” said David L. Luke, 
III, executive vice president. Mr 
Luke said the new laboratory will 
also provide complete technical ser- 
vice for West Virginia’s multiwall 
customers 

Richard P. Kessler, formerly direc- 
tor of packaging research for Arkell 
and Smiths, whose facilities were re- 


cently acquired by West Virginia 
will be manager of the new labora- 
tory 

Charleston is the site of the firm's 
kraft mill, manufacturing multiwall 
grades of Clupak stretchable pape1 
to which the laboratory is expected 
to add strong technical support for 
product development and manufac 
turing activities 

Equipped with constant tempera- 


ture and humidity controls, ‘he labo 
ratory will be able to test multiwal 
bags under the most extreme con- 
ditions of heat and cold, even to 


staging simulated rainstorms for test- 
ing purposes. It will have completely 
iutomatic drop testing equipment 
moisture-vapor barrier testing de- 
vices and an autographic stress-strair 
analyzer designed to measure the en 


ergy-absorption capacity, or tough 
ness, of multiwall bag paper 
——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
HARVEST STARTS 
FAIRFIELD, MONT Winter 
wheat harvest began the middle of 
August in the Fairfield area, with 
most fields looking better than aver- 
age. Spring grains look very good 


and should be ready for harvest with- 
in three weeks, although some late 
fields will require a month or moré 
to ripen, thereby running the risk of 
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WHEAT YIELD HEAVY 


GREAT FALLS, MONT Yie!ds 
averaging 50 bu. acre are reported 
in harvesting operations being car- 
ried out near Chester, Mont., on the 
Julius Henke farm, 10 miles south- 
east of Chester. Mr. Henke farms 


about 2,000 acres, portions of which 


are owned by Allen Kolton of De- 
troit, former local resident, and 
Julius Palagi. The wheat yield is 


good, weighing up to 64 lb. a bushel 








"Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lir n, Net ‘ 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, til. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











Filled for 


Wheals 


Famous for 
Finest 
Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 





YOU with 









being damaged by frost 
- | 4 
A | 
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S Palligt 


make 


FERMINAL 


These dependable Nebraska 
wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCE NTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


and 


elevator facilities 


millers these fa- 


LINCOLN, FREMONT 
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Article 2. Flour enriched in accordance 
with the above formula must be distributed 
under the name of “enriched flour’’ and the 


Costa Rica Decrees 


original packings must be so marked. 
All Wheat Flour Article 3. The process of enriching flour 
mported or milled in the country shall not 


be considered a reason for raising the price 
of the same to the consumer. 

Article 4. The Department of Control of 
, ffs will be responsible for the tech 


Must Be Enriched 





. -E Wer . > : tical control of enriched flour, national or 
SAN J ISE, COSTA RIC A By a imported. For this purpose samples of flour 
ree if July 28, 1958, the govern- will be taken periodically for examination 
aes P . “ . “ q . - and analysis from mills, the customs, ware 
ent of Costa Rica states that all houses of distributors, stores of importers 
wheat ilour imported or produced in bakeries and from any other source con 

' sidered expedient 

the Republic must be enriched ac- percent — 

. ef : aVeD Article 5. The sale and importation of 
ding to certain minimum and max- wheat flour which is not properly enriched 
un standards as outlined in the s definitely prohibited after six months 

. from the entry into foree of the present 
lecree, the text of which follows: “pen AES 
article 1 \ tint 1r lw " - Article 6. Breaches of the provisions laid 
it mu down in this regulation shall be punished 
nt n accordance with the sranitary code 
a ates Article 37. This decree enters into force 
on the date of its publication 
Minimum Maximum .aiven 1t the Presidential Palace, San Jos 
T 4.4mg 5.5 ma re 28th day of the month of July, 1958 
Rib 2.6 mg 3.3.mg MARIO ECHANDI, 
N a 35.2 mg 44.0 mg Minister of Agriculture & 
° 28.7 mg 36.4 mg Industry in charge of the 
Calcium lio 1,100.0 mg 377.8 mg office of Public Health 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service * 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL 











Brazil Receives 
Authorization 


To Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON — One _authoriza- 
tion and four amendments to au- 
thorizations to purchase wheat or 
flour under Title I of Public Law 480 
have been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Brazil has 
been issued a purchase authorization 
to finance $19,263,000 worth of wheat 
or flour. The amendments are for 
Peru, Korea and India. 

The authorization to Brazil pro- 
vides for purchase of about 300,000 


metric tons wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 
or better and/or wheat flour. The 


wheat or flour will be purchased by 
Comissao Consultiva do Trigo, Min- 
isterio da Agricultura, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 

Sales contracts signed between 
Aug. 19 and Nov. 29 will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessel, U.S. 
ports. Shipments may be made from 
U.S. ports between Aug. 19 and Dec. 
31 

Authorizations 13-08 and 13-11 for 
Peru have been amended. Authoriza- 
tion 13-08, as amended, provides for 
financing of $310,250 (approx mately 
5,000 metric tons) worth of wheat or 
wheat ficur. Authorization 13-11, as 
amended, provides for financing $2,- 
189,750 (approximately 35,000 metric 
tons) worth of wheat or wheat flour. 

The amended authorization for 
Korea (No. 24-20) provides for fi- 
nancing $26,058,500 worth of wheat 
or flour, an increase of $1,575,500 
This involves a quantity of about 
415,000 metric tons. Purchases are 
being made by the Office of Supply, 
Republic of Korea, Seoul, Korea. 

Wheat procurement authorization 
39-18 for India has been amended to 
extend contracting period from Sept. 
30 to Oct 31, and its delivery period 
from Oct. 31 to Dec. 31. This amend- 
ment also increases the amount of 
financing by about $6.8 million mak- 
ing the total amount of the original 
plan to provide for purchase of wheat 

about 200,000 metric tons—$13,- 
687,000. Procurement to date by the 
Indian government is estimated by 
USDA at about 100,000 metric tons 








| GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


Robert Yeager ¢ 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 


James Meyers, Manager 










ADams 7-3316 








AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Aug 

iS, 22 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc 39% 27 38 38 


Allis-Chaimers 28 22% 27 26% 
Am. Bakeries Co 44% 34's 43 42% 
Am. Cyanamid 22% 39'A 48'/2 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 34% 34'/2 
Borden 72% 60% 71% 71% 
Cont. Baking Co 40's 27% 38% 38'2 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 105'2 103% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 45% 33% 45 43% 
Pid. $7 175'% 159 165% 174 
Cream of Wheat 35% 28% 35! 35% 
Dow Chemica! 67% 52% 632 64/2 
Gen. Baking Co 12 9% %&WM %LIA% 
Pfd. $8 140% 125 140% 140 
Gen. Foods Corp 69 48 67 68 
General Mills, inc 8! 60% 79% 80 
Pid. 5% 117 108% 109 
Merck & Co $0 36% 58 58'/2 
Nati. Biscuit Co 5! 41% 48% 482 
Pid. $7 168 S82 160'2 159'”2 
Pfizer, Chas 77 49% 692 70% 
Pillsbury M Inc 60% 42% 59 58'/2 
Procter & Gamble 68% 55 65% 66 
Quaker Oats Co 46% 37% 442 44'/, 
Pfi. $6 146'% 134 137 134 
St. Regis Paper Co 392 26% 38 39% 
Std. Brands, Inc 55% 40'% 2 51% 
Sterling Drug 10% 29% 37% 38 
Un. Biscuit of Am 37 29% 31% 30% 
Victor Ch. Works $2% 23% 31% 31% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 2% 12 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 102 102% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 78 83 
Pfizer, Chas Pid 996 00 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc $4 Pfd 95/2 97 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 95 96 
Std. Brands, Inc $4.50 Pfd 78 78'/ 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 86 87 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 97 99 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79a BI 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 86 88 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Aug 
15 22, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 434 3M 4% 4a 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 398 24) 3762 390'/2 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 35 27 33% 33% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 27% 24 25% 25'/2 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York. $5 Pfd 97% 98% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $8 Pfd 118% 120 
Omar, Inc 15% 16 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 72 90 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug 
8, 15, 
-—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4.00 3.25 4.00 
Pid. B 55 45 52 
Can. Bakeries 6 5% 5% r) 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.25 3.50 
A e 7 7 7 
Pfd 48 37 44 
Catelli Food, A 32 29 32 
8 41 40 40 
Cons. Bakeries 9/2 7 7M B'/s 
Federal Grain 4! 26 38 38 
Pid 30% 25'2 27% 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 6.75 7.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd ; *70 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 128 123 123 125 
Maple Leaf Mig 9/2 7" 9/2 9% 
Pfd 95 85 92 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16% 22 
8 24% 23! 23/2 
Ogilvie Flour ... 33 26°34 32/2 
Pfd 155 130 «6©*125 140 
Std. Brands *48 *39 *48 
Toronto Elevs 24 17 24 24 
United Grain, A 16 1S *1b% 16 
Weston, G., A 33 21% 32% 31% 
B 33 21% 32% 31% 
Pid. 4'/2% 97 872 %% 95 


*Less than board lot 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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USDA Reports 1958-Crop Price Support 
Activity on Grain Through July 25 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported on 


1958-crop grain price support activity 


through July 25 and on 1957-crop 
price support activity through July 
15. 

With this first major report on 
1958-crop grain price support activi- 
ty, the date for summarizing the in- 
formation is being moved 10 days to 
the 25th of each month, USDA said. 
This is made possible by faster data 
processing. The information is now 
being compiled through the Kansas 
City and Evanston Commodity Sta- 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





bilization Service commodity offices 
on the basis of loan activity at coun- 
ty offices through the 25th of each 
month. As a result, figures for 1958- 
crop activity will not be directly com- 
parable to information gathered in 
previous crop years at county and 
state levels as of the 15th of each 
month, USDA pointed out. The re- 
port should be issued, however, not 
more than a day or two later than 
the previous release time around the 
9th or 10th of the following month. 


Totals Reported 

Farmers had put 106,996,879 bu 
1958-crop wheat under price support 
loans and purchase agreements 
through July 25. Of this total 104,- 
152,535 bu. were warehouse-stored, 
2,761,821 bu. farm-stored and 82,523 
bu. under purchase agreements 
Farmers had put 6,511,397 bu. 1957- 
crop wheat under support through 
July 15, 1957, and 36,103,204 bu. of 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great ee Elevator 
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7 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 
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Warehouse and 
Farm-stored 


Loans 

Barley, bu 7,733,330 
Flaxseed, bu 137,147 
Grain sorghums, cwt 2,716,643 
Oats, bu 8,235,502 

Rye, bu 84,033 
1957-crop wheat under support 
through Aug. 15, 1957 


Above appear quantities othe1 
1958 crops put under support through 
July 25, compared with totals of 1957 
put under through July 15, a 
year earlier 

Of the totals of 1958 crops put un- 


crops 


der loans, farm-stored quantities 
amounted to 1,011,872 bu. barley, 6,- 
187 bu. flaxseed, 3,570,999 bu. oats 


4.295 bu. rye and no grain sorghums 





25 


Total put Total put 
under support under support 
Purchase through through 
Agreements July 25, 1958 July 15, 1957 
§,375 7,738,705 2,864,786 
137.147 7,705 
2,716,643 1,673,693 
82,265 8,317,767 5,142,506 
84,033 600 
yf 1957-crop corn under price support 
loans amounted to 46,933,021 bu 
through July 15. Of this, 40,874,386 
bu. were non-compliance corn 


Through July 25, farmers had re- 


sealed farm-stored 1957-crop loans 
for another year on 15,995,746 bu 
barley, 1,671,681 cwt rain sorghums 
11,433,692 bu. oats and 13,109 875 bu 


In addition, farm-stored loans 
s already under re- 
extended for 


wheat 


on previous Cro] 





seal had been another 
Increase Noted year on 2,305,800 bu. 1956-crop bar- 
teports through July 15, 1958 ley, 2,277,942 bu. 1956-crop oats, 2 
show 368,074,055 bu. 1957-crop corn 184,476 bu. 1956-crop wheat and 206,- 
put under support, which is an in- 265 bu. 1955-crop wheat 
crease of 2,798,046 bu. from the June In addition to the 298,192,426 bu 
15 report. Since the final date for 1957-crop corn still under support 
putting 1957-crop corn under price through July 15, 1956-crop corn re- 
support was May 31, there will be seal amounted to 80,799,105 bu. and 
little further change in this total. Of 1955-crop extended reseal amounted 
this total, 139,376,825 bu. were put to 35,944,795 bu., bringing the total 
under from farms not in compliance ff corn under support to 414,936,326 
with acreage allotments. Redemptions is of July 15 
Nearly 200 Scientists eties used sinc wheat was first 
grown in that country 


Attend First Wheat 
Genetics Symposium 

WINNIPEG—Nearly 
representing 24 countries gathered in 
Winnipeg Aug. 11-15 for the first In- 
ternational Wheat Genetics Symposi- 


200 scientists 


um held at the University of Mani- 
toba. Guest speakers, according t 
Dr. B. C. Jenkins of the university's 
plant science department, were key 
men selected for their renown in 
wheat breeding work 


the scientists toured 
southern Manitoba Aug. 11 to se¢ 
grain swathed, harvested 
delivered to a country 
to view special crops grown in tha 
area 


Some 80 of 


ind being 


elevator 


Delegates saw growing at the w 
versity a living herbarium of wheat 
varieties and related species that wer: 
created specially for the meeting 
There were 450 varieties contributed 
by 40 countries on display. Included 
are almost all Canadian wheat vari 


ntained mon- 
168 lines 


The herbarium also c 
osomics in eight 


imeties 


ind four substitution series—84 lines 
more than 60 artificially produced 
species, more than 50 wheat species; 
and several displays of back-cross 
derived varieties and genetic dwarf 
wheats 

Dr. Jenkins pointed out that the 
mportance { the symposium cannot 
be overestimated. ““The fact that the 
first eeting of this kind is being 
held in Manitoba is indicative of the 
increasing importance the prov- 
ince in wheat prceduction in general 
and cereal breeding in p irticular. We 

this province should be justifiably 
proud to be so honored,” he said 


RUST REPORTED BEATEN 
HONG KONG—Rust has 


virtually 


been el nated in Communist China, 
cientists fe Hofei 
announced. The nferen¢ was at- 
tended by 200 scientists and peas- 
ints wl spe iY eat its 
pests seases, the New China 
News A \ ) I 
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POLAR BEAR 


day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


— 


Many of our customers have been baking 
POLAR BEAR flour for 20 years or more. 


a difficult flour for 


which to find a substitute as uniform, as 
dependable, as full of good baking day after 
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MILLING WHEATS ae 
FROM™ e 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA : 


Beets ore 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 








A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 


Warehouse Regulations 
Put Into Effect 
In Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE Regulations 
governing the operation, licensing 
and maintenance of bonded public 
warehouses in Oregon were put into 
effect recently by the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

The final order modifies the de- 
partment’s original proposals on 
marking and identification of grain 
and storage facilities, maintenance 
of quality and quantity of grain and 
maintenance of grounds and physical 
plant. The new regulations require 
that storage facilities must be ade- 
quate to protect commodities from 
the elements, rodents, birds and in- 
jurious vermin. Windows and other 
openings used for ventilation must 
be permanently screened. 

Warehouse interiors must be kept 
free of all rodents and birds and rea- 
sonably free of dust and live infes- 
tations of injurious insects. Breeding 
places for rodents—weeds, old ma- 
chinery, garbage and other debris 
must be eliminated from warehouse 
grounds 

Stocks of grain on hand must at 
least cover the quantity, class and 
quality of obligations outstanding un- 
der receipts, scale tickets, loadslips 
or other evidence of deposit. Grain 
processed or packaged for sale as 
seed is excluded. 

If a warehouse is not open each 
weekday, a notice on the entrance 
will state the name, address and 
telephone number of an accessible 
person authorized to do business in 
the name of the concern. 

Warehouse licenses are _ issued 
yearly and expire on June 30 of each 
year. Prior to obtaining a license, 
warehousemen must have a surety 
bond approved by the department. 
One state warehouse license covers 
adjoining warehouses operated by 
the same person or firm if the build- 
ings are connected structurally or by 
grain conveyor. 











RYE—White - 


112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spr 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ing Patent 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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1957-58 ———— 1956-57" —_____ 
Ten Ten 
Commonwealth countries: May months Moy months 

United Kingdom ........-.6+55: 579,257 5,494,922 364,77) 4,301,459 
Africa: 

ee: Ge OO. SN uccdcccetegaweccdé!) “verdes ee. koe Eg 448 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland .. ...... 3,871 2,628 

DT “a cuudvabhnesne secaen Janek ends 400 ae enema 4,021 

DD. cheb ac enediiia > 06 8ueees ccevesase 6,375 192,750 4,288 303,332 

Seemed, BOGS ciccsciccconnd. centes  " ~ aeeees ose 336 

NUR in 05.50 decums<bhsookdesessoece 1,400 16,580 6,853 96,023 

Other British West Africa ..........-. 00 eeseee . ear ee 5,600 

Se NN - < 5cc heen cub eesieed buns 13,950 89,880 10,105 87,247 
Asia: 

EE. eo Wecenss be eUS oa eee escbade®s 217,805 932,597 191,520 

eee eer ee ee 16,975 205,810 22,330 226,43! 

DT Ui inins tdonsivuaahae nes seonkeion tar, sewins | RRA a ae 75 

Malaya & Singapore .........-...5-- 13,719 154,644 14,105 166,831 

xd onvbgcncudes dvekwaseewonth: —. 04000 ee ee 1,372 

Other British East Indies See “Far ewaved s..* "2 tdcees 
Europe 

Gibraltar ....... 2,240 19,387 2,688 36,573 
North Amarien: 

Bahamas ... 13,283 113,010 8,798 100,477 

Barbados 6,34! 129,391 5,482 93,673 

Bermuda .. 2,598 38,133 2,283 45,313 

British Honduras. siastegeare 1,702 6,445 356 6,827 

Jamaica .. ere aaa 32,553 634,956 22,540 558,496 

Leeward & Windward Islands 33,819 426,745 28,157 363,353 

Trinidad & Tobago 0a 53,302 635,33! 59,691 590,596 
Oceania: 

PE caacstovseabesetnaxcs ocdeet oma 1,175 3,720 
South America: 

British Guiana 12,676 119,164 2,16! 88,04! 
Totals, Commonwealth Countries 1,009,570 9,232,196 554,608 7,270,672 
Foreign countries: 

Africa: 

Arores & Madeira sain 7,221 8,645 

Belgian Congo 10,562 161.110 7,900 137.675 

Liberia 330 2,412 1,052 4:947 

Morocco ; 770 6,710 

Portuguese East Africa 2,216 6,860 

Portuguese West Africa 16,671 1,700 14,272 
Asia: 

Arabia 9,712 560 12,355 

China 5,600 ; ae 

Indochina 200 : 

Iran 64 ae 136 

Israel shal ned eoee oe 700 66,220 Ane 

Japan ; . ‘ : 37,196 308,469 19,68! 284,395 

Jordan : 5 stale . 70 25 25 

Lebanon “a0 ae 107,194 279,927 1,282 110,758 

Philippine Islands 246 066 2,029,759 118,046 2,138,996 

Portuguese Asia 440 61,374 10,450 83,722 

Syria 5 ‘ ' 36! 1,659 75 325 

Thailand ; 6,750 143,386 9,550 167,767 
Europe: 

ct, co rbatendweb ev enatans kee. adaved 123,365 23,072 229,100 

Denmark 1,000 925 4,890 

Germany, Federal Republic 1,849 

Greece . ae 11,313 220 793 

Iceland 7,000 4,062 

treland ‘ 350 

Ital 548 548 1,000 

Net erlands see 735 280 1,610 

Norway ‘ : ° . 900 

Portugal ve oe 3,001 20,268 1,660 19,565 

Sweden . ‘ . oe ‘ 1,101 : 2,511 

Switzerland | 80 100 

Yugoslavia 1,175 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands : , 20 3,865 

Costa Rica seee ~—- ; 15,375 197,745 14,275 187,476 

Cuba “cae ; ane , 27,960 223,898 4,700 101,132 

Dominican Republic : 32,210 259,284 12,775 154,406 

El Salvador . Bele iss ke piaiaeee a 9,150 64,524 3,150 97,626 

French West Indies ... i OY 250 3,025 325 2,825 

Guatemala : : 12,996 129,695 awe 49,518 

Haiti 13,080 179,645 6,800 99,68! 

Honduras 3,000 27,563 200 23,516 

Netherlands ‘Antilles 2,820 69,216 4,510 57,348 

Nicaragua 11,520 106,333 3,000 101,755 

Panama 7,135 96,700 9,925 83,785 

Puerto Rico 4,342 4,342 hawas 2,162 

St. Pierre & Miquelon 2,599 9,659 1,675 7,320 

United States of America 63,882 710,669 32,280 685,625 
Oceania: 

French Oceania 14,043 1,101 13,374 

Guam 800 7,450 
South Aanestons 

Chile i : , 50 

Colombia 200 17,778 1,800 49,168 

Ecuador 906 906 

Peru 200 13,706 150 10,100 

Surinam 3,584 54,472 7,003 67,011 

Venezuela 66,721 1,398,673 102,366 1,182,219 
Totals, Foreign Countries 691,078 6,845,316 407,56! 6,232,555 
Totals, All Countries ............. 700,648 16,077,512 962,169 13,503,227 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario oe Millers Assn 





Argentine Grain 
Shipments Down 


From Last Year 


BUENOS AIRES—Argentine bread 
and coarse grain shipments during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
amounted to 4,481,000 metric tons, 
compared with 4,859,000 in 1956-57. 
This over-all reduction of about 8% 
was due to a decline in exports of 
wheat, corn and barley. Exportable 
supplies of these grains were short 
because of the poor harvest in 1957 

-the result of dry weather. 

Exportable supplies of corn, how- 
ever, were increased by the bumper 
corn crop in the spring of 1958, and 
corn exports picked up considerably 
in May and June. Argentina now has 


enough corn available to move more 
into export channels this year than 
in any of the past 10 years. Wheat 
exports cannot improve until the new 
crop is harvested in December and 
January. Unless the harvest is excep- 
tionally good, even less wheat may be 
exported this fiscal year than last. 


Exports of rye and oats during 
1957-58 increased over the previous 
year, amounting to 282,000 and 590,- 


000 metric tons, respectively, com- 


pared with 240,000 and 295,000. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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With All-Season Baker 


MINNEAPOLIS—Baker promotion 
kits that are not limited to any sea- 
son or holiday have been scoring well 
for King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, the firm reports. Pictured is 
the most recent kit offered to bakers 

-the coffee break promotion. 

The coffee break promotion enables 
the baker to stage an open house 
affair by offering customers a free 


cup of coffee and samples of his 
baked goods, King Midas officials 
explained. Included in the kit are 


product posters die-cut in the shape 
of coffee cups, window posters invit- 
ing customers into the shop and a 
coffee bar banner. A quantity of plas- 
tic cups and spoons, lapel cards for 
the employees and newspaper mats 
complete the kit. 

“With a versatile kit like this, the 
baker can work out with our sales- 
man the date that will suit him best 
and will give his business a boost,” 
Walter Stack, advertising manager 
for King Midas, said. “The early or 
middle part of the week is usually 
the time a baker can use a business 
stimulant.” 

An earlier promotion kit, called the 


School Bell-Ringer, goes the old 
back-to-school theme one better in 
that it is aimed at school lunches 


and after school snacks which is good 
business all during the school year, 


Mr. Stack pointed out. Again, the 
baker can use this promotion any- 
time and as often as he wishes. Con- 


tents of kit include slate-type prod- 
uct posters, window banners for 
school lunch and after-school treats, 
price cards with red schoolhouse mo- 
tif and two public service type traf- 
fic safety posters 

Other kits in the current King Mi- 


das all-season program are: an 
“Around the World with Bread” 
theme, a balloon-ascension trip fea- 


turing English, Irish, Italian, Swedish 
and French bread posters. Employees 
wear lapel tags labeled “Travel 
Agent.” “Grandma's Oven Bake Sale”’ 
is another kit featuring product post- 








Norman Walker 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—The appoint- 
ment of Norman. Walker as traffic 
manager of Dannen Mills, Inc., St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been announced by 
Dwight L. Dannen, president of the 
company. Mr. Walker was formerly 
assistant traffic manager for Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City, and 
has had a number of years of ex- 
perience in grain, feed and milling 
traffic work. 
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King Midas Flour Mills Reports Good Results 


Promotion Kits 


ers die-cut in the shapes of cook- 
stoves, trivets, rolling pins, etc. 

“The frequent re-runs of these kits, 
in response to bakers’ requests, 
prove that a flexible promotion pro- 
gram is one good answer to the bak- 
er’s slack periods,’ Mr. Stack said, 
“and we're happy to supply the hypos 
when they’re needed.” 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Convention Program 


Set for GFDNA Ladies 


ST. LOUIS — An interesting round 
of activities has been arranged for 
ladies attending the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention in 
St. Louis Sept. 7-9. 

Planned are a tour of Grant's 
Farm, present home of August A. 
Busch, Jr., chief executive of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., a ride through 
Forest Park, luncheon at the LeCha- 
teau restaurant and a style show 

The tour of Grant's Farm will be 
held Sept. 8. The farm is a 281-acre 
estate just south of St. Louis where 
President Ulysses Grant lived in a 
log cabin A French Renaissance 
house was built on the site by August 
Busch I. There is also a lake for wa- 
terfowl, a park for deer, antelope, 
buffalo, longhorn steers and mountain 
goats, a stable of horses and a family 
ZOO. 

Miss Ruth Moegle, chairman of the 
ladies hospitality committee, who is 
supervisor of grain purchasing for 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has made ar- 
rangements for a conducted tour of 
the estate 

The trip will include a ride through 
Forest Park, home of the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, and luncheon at Le- 
Chateau restaurant. Refreshments 
will be served before lunch and a 
style show will follow the luncheon 






Berwick Cake Co., 
Oswald F. Jaeger, Jr., Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: R. H 
Jennings, III, Palmetto Baking Co 


Boston, Mass.; 


G. Lester Jordan 
Named to Statistics 
Committee of ABA 














































Orangeburg, S.C.; H. W. Kilpatrick, 
CHICAGO—G. Lester Jordan. vice Kilpatrick's Bakery, San Francisco 
? a a ; : Cal.; Frank J. Mack, Mack Baking 
president of Jordan Bakers, Inc., To- . . 
. Co., Inc., Brewer, Maine Morgan 
peka, Kansas, has been appointed “ . . 
rile Pennington Pennington Brothers 
chairman of the American Bakers cae Cinciemeti Cli IR ps 
Assn.’s industry statistics committee Ri os ~ : “ ir Cc R: —— 
< - : on aKING vIcnr 
by ABA chairman William M. Clem- Neal > Chant H. Scott. Gi z ‘ 
r . ~ - LISS scot ocers ak- 
ens, Trausch Baking Ci Dubuque, tow G . afaniil Ky Har : his 
Iowa. Mr. Jordan succeeds the late i Ir “Sh re Bal , - pe : rt 
. , y . ey, « . ipie saAKINgE oO 
Richard H. Way, Way Baking Co ~s a ~ 2 Sige t 
Sateen Biidia - Smith, Ark.; Gord Smith, Smith's 
vec SU 4 
r 3aker n Mobile, Ala um ‘il- 
The committee is responsible for a pA —e —. ~~ } ' }- 
iam hie irgit 3akery n- 
all statistical activities of the ABA, (0 
including reports relative to the pro- ‘ a 
duction of bread and other yeast — a igs 


raised products, and cake production 


GMI Dividen 





Mr. Jordan is a member of the 
ABA Board of Governors represent- MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
ing Region 19 which is the state of rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
Kansas. Other members of the com-_ clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
mittee include per share on GMI 5% preferred stock 

Jesse A. Dietzen, Dietzen'’s Bak- payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
eries, Inc., Kokomo, Ind.; E. H. Gold- record Sept. 10. This is the 76th con- 
smith, Peter Wheat Bakers, Inc secutive quarterly dividend on GMI 
Joliet, Ill.; William F. Goodale, Jr 5% preferred stock 

— SS ee 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over... . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 


Aas and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
“4 of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ie, ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
é 
bar FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
2 Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
















































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 








Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 










SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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and 
Tomorrow 


High Water Washed Us Out... ! 


The water in the old race at his- 
Bear's Mill near Greenville, 

hi has slowed to a trickle, but 
Charlie Andrews, the owner, has 
ade it plain that this definitely 


mean the end of the vener- 
ible establishment. To emphasize his 
int, Mr. Andrews has posted writ- 
notice to that effect in bold let- 
ters on the big blackboard hanging 
n the front of the ancient four-story 


loes not 


ume mill building five miles east 
Greenville on U.S. Route 36 

The sign promises that the mill 
lich has been grinding out flour 


1849—-will be back in 
Sept. 15.” A post- 


the mill, usually 


. a 
und meal since 
“about 


script explains why 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


Seaboard 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


| LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 











CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
T 14082 


AUGUSTA, MICH. EL: Redwood 








THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 





humming, has been silenced: “High 
water washed us out.” 

“We've been closed since the 
heavy rain in June,” said Mr. 
drews, who has operated the grist 
mill for more than a decade. When 
the dam across Greenville Creek was 
washed out by high water, it dropped 
the mill race to a level of only two 


last 
An- 


feet, cutting off power for running 
the two electric turbines that have 


powered all operations at Bear’s Mill 
for many years. (The level of the mill 
race must be nine feet higher than 
creek level to operate the turbines 
at full power.) 
Annual Capacity 

Bear’s Mill can turn 35 tons of 
wheat into flour annually when oper- 
ating at full power. Actually, pro- 
duction has been cut back some from 
capacity since Mr. Andrews decided 
to halt interstate shipments of prod- 


ucts from the old mill. Flour and 
meal once ground were shipped to 
every state in the U.S. and as far 


away as Tahiti and Norway. 

There was some question whether 
Mr. Andrews would resume operations 
following the washout. He feels, how- 
ever, that it would be a disgrace to 
let such a historic operation go by 
default. 

The mill actually 
years ago by Moses and Manning 
Hart, but was not put into opera- 
tion until the fall of 1849 when the 
building was purchased by Gabriel 
Bear, a Pennsylvania miller. It still 
carries Mr. Bear’s name and still 
utilizes much of the equipment first 
installed by him, including’ the 
ancient millstones he imported from 
France in 1850. Even the ancient tim- 


was built 110 
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Everybody talks uniformity— 


ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


| ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
i ' MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. rr's 
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WICHITA CHECKED 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION us 
“OLD TIM!IS” 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





ROCK RIVER" @¢@ ‘=> ry 3.1) ba hl 
RYE BLODGETT: x” mY E 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


BUCKWHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








bers and American black walnut sid- 
ing are original. 

Mr. Andrews purchased the mill in 
1946 from Marcellus Cromer, who 
had operated it for some 60 years. 

ee se 


Precisely Sliced 


Among the household chores 
insistently demanding today than of 


less 


old is that of cutting the family’s 
bread. The family itself is smaller, 
for one thing; cutting for one of 


those tribes of 12 that flourished in 
father’s time must have been a non- 
stop job for somebody. Today, in the 
rare families that attain those noble 
proportions, they do the job in no 
time, probably with a slicing machine 
As for the smaller families, they, 
too, may be equipped with the right 
machinery, or tend increasingly to 
buy an article that has already been 
precisely sliced. 

Or, failing these devices, they are 
at least provided with a bread saw, 
which requires less cunning in the 
handling than some of the o!d bread 
knives did 

We have called this a chore, but 
it is much more than that at its best 

a craft worthy to be honored and 
sung. It is not everyone who can 
cut the wafer-like slices demanded 
for a genteel tea. Are there as many 
such skilled practitioners in the 
kitchen today as there used to be? 
Or is the art on the decline because 
we are all so busy nowadays, and 
gentility is at a discount, and there 
is less and less time for these refine- 
ments? 

In the true bosom of the ordinary, 
down-to-earth family, of course, 
there never has been much time for 
the wafer. Frugal mothers catering 
for hungry young families on limited 
incomes have always been inclined 
to fill the gaps with bread cut on a 
somewhat monolithic scale. And cut- 
ting in that style demanded no more 
than rough and ready skill on Moth- 
er’s part 

Even father could do it, and does— 


Alabama Colonels ... 





Lewis G. Graeves 


Appointed honorary colonels on the 
staff of Gov. James E. Folsom of 
Alabama are Lewis G. Graeves, presi- 
dent and general manager of. the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Claude R. Stratton, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 
Col. Graeves, already the recipient 
of many honors bestowed upon him 
by the milling and baking industries, 
received his commission personally 
signed by Gov. Folsom, as did Col. 
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he who has always looked askance at 
excessively thin slices, anyhow, as be- 
ing effeminate. There are varying 
tastes in this matter, as in other de- 
partments of gastronomy. For one 
school the exiguous, ethereal morsel, 
with nothing but best butter on, for 
afternoon tea; for another the mas- 
sive sandwich, well spread with drip- 
ping and held apart by cold sausage, 
for a day in the open air. Perhaps it 
is a matter of early training, like 
crusts, which some men never learn 
to like, while others, brought up 
presumab'y on more Spartan lines, 
develop a passion for them which 
seems to the first school to be quite 
unnatural. It is just as well, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Spratt demon- 
strated long ago, that we are not all 
alike in what we like to eat. And 
that one can now buy from the baker 
bread that is not merely sliced but is 
cut thin at one end of the loaf and 
thicker at the other, so that there 
shall be something to please every- 
one.—London Times. 


GOOD HARVEST, TOVARICH—Two 
highly placed Russian agricultural ex- 
perts watched recently while a rec- 
ord wheat harvest of 60,000 bu. was 
combined in a single day from the 
largest wheat farm in the USS. at 
Hardin, Mont., owned by the Camp- 
bell Farming Corp 

The observers were Demetri Omel- 
vanenko, vice minister of agriculture 
for the U.S.S.R., and Mikhail Aryloy 
agricultural engineer. Their tour took 
them to the farm of Brig. Gen 
Thomas D. Campbell (Ret.), on which 
51 combines accumulated the record 
wheat harvest 

The Russians 


expressed consider- 


able interest in the grain elevators 
used, explaining that in their coun- 
try the same work is done with 


trucks and hand shovels 

Both of the visitors expressed much 
admiration for the moisture 
servation practices of Montana farm- 
mechanization 


con- 


ers, the high degree of 
and the heavy yields 





Claude R. Stratton 


Stratton. Maybe next for Col. Graeves 
will be an appointment as Admiral, 
for he has just acquired a new boat 
Other gallant honorary colonels of 
Alabama include such distinguished 
trade figures as Victor Marx, secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; William F. Gos- 
sadge, secretary-treasurer, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, and Henry P. 
Montminy, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co., Arlington, Mass. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
FORECAST 


MELBOURNE — The Australian 
wheat harvest is likely to be in the 
range of 155 to 175 million bushels 
in the coming season if present con- 
ditions continue. This opinion was ex- 
pressed Aug. 19 by Sir John Teas- 
dale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board. Last year’s harvest 
was 80 million bushels. The board’s 
superintendents in all states indicate 
very favorable prospects in the wheat 
growing areas. 





Wedding of Daughter 
Of Colorado Milling 


President Announced 


DENVER, COLO.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Miles Pease have announced 
the marriage of their daughter, Betty 
Jean, to Johannes Robert Krahmer 
of Slingerlands, N.Y. Mr. Pease is 
president of Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

The marriage was solemnized in 
the Montview Presbyterian Church 
chapel here Aug. 22. A reception fol- 
lowed at the Denver Country Club. 

Among those in the wedding party 
were Robert Miles Pease, Jr., of 
Oklahoma Flour Mills, El Reno, 
Okla., who was a groomsman; Mrs 
Robert Miles Pease, Jr.. who was 
matron of honor, and Miss Nancy 
Hopfenbeck, who was a bridesmaid 
George M. Hopfenbeck, father of 
Nancy, is senior vice president and 
treasurer of Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Following a honeymoon in Canada, 
the couple will live in Cambridge, 
Mass., where Mr. Krahmer will con- 
tinue his studies at Harvard Law 
School. 

The bride is 
College and 
degree from 
Economics. 


a graduate of Mills 
received her master’s 
the London School of 

Mr. Krahmer graduated 

magna cum laude from Dartmouth 

College. He has served in the U.S 

Navy as a lieutenant. 


Simplified Pricing 
Policy Announced 


On Family Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS—The major mills 
which process family flour have an- 
nounced a simplification of pricing 
procedures across the U.S., to be 
effective in all areas east of the 
Rocky Mountains Sept. 14 and 15. 

Essentially, the change will elim- 
inate all but two of the several exist- 
ing pricing areas, and has been ex- 
plained by family flour representa- 
tives of the major firms concerned 
as “a major step forward in our 
business.” 

Where the adjustment from multi- 
ple price zones to two results in a 
price increase, mills will protect all 
shipments made through Sept. 15 at 
the old price. Where the change re- 
sults in a drop, floor stocks will also 
be protected. 

At the same time, the announce- 
ment was made that the differential 
of self rising flour over plain flour 
will be raised Sept. 1 from 16 to 20¢ 
cwt. Shipments will be protected 
through Sept. 15. 

Announcement of the simplification 
of family flour pricing policies is the 
second major change announced this 
month. Aug. 1 the major concerns 
announced discontinuance of their 








policy of booking for future delivery 
on all large sizes of family flour of 
25 Ib. or more. 
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R. J. S. (Nick) Carter, 


Industrial Engineer, 


Dies While Vacationing 


MINNEAPOLIS—R. J. S. (Nick) 
Carter, 78, Minneapolis industrial en- 
gineer, died aboard the Holland- 
American ship Nieuw Amsterdam 
Aug. 21. Mr. Carter and his wife, 
Doris, were a day from landing for 
a European vacation trip when he 
died of a coronary thrombosis. He 
made his home in Minneapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter were to be 
joined in Europe by their son, Wil- 
liam, daughter-in-law and_ grand- 
daughter, Sally Sue, to make a three- 
generation Carter family visit to the 
World Fair at Brussels. The younger 
Carters were in New York waiting 
for another ship when news of Mr. 
Carter’s death at sea cancelled the 
reunion. 

Mr. Carter was born at Minneota 
in Lyon County, Minn., May 19, 1880. 
He left Lyon County in 1883 with his 
family and moved to St. Paul where 
he attended elementary and high 
school. About 1897 the family moved 
to Austin, Minn., where Mr. Carter 
worked with his father on their farm 
until 1900. 

Then he went back to_ school 
and was graduated from Austin High 
School in 1902. He entered the col- 
lege of electrical engineering at the 
University of Minnesota. Later he 
worked as an engineer for about a 
year, but he returned to the univer- 
sity and received his degree in elec- 
trical engineering in June, 1908 

By this time Mr. Carter had de- 
cided that he could do better sell- 
ing machinery. He went to Milwau- 
kee with the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. After a few months 
there he was transferred to the office 
in Minneapolis where he remained 
until 1918 when he left to sell flour 
milling machinery for the Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co. Here Mr. 
Carter met Howard Mayhew. In 1919 
C. W. Carter (who was not related), 
Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Carter formed 
the Carter-Mayhew Manufacturing 
Co., making and selling grain clean- 
ing machinery. 

In 1926 C. W. Carter sold his in- 
terest in the firm. The other two 
partners continued in business to- 
gether until 1929 when they sold the 
company to the Hart Grain Weigher 
Co., after which they remained with 
the firm for a while. In January, 
1936, Mr. Carter set up a small office 
and began selling milling machinery 
for several companies as their repre- 
sentative. In the fall of 1946, his son, 
William, joined him, and a year later 
they formed a partnership. In 1948 
his other son, Russell, joined the firm. 
Mr. Carter retired at the end of 1952. 

Since he retired from active busi- 
ness, Mr. Carter had more time to 
pursue his hobby of movie making. 
He took trips to many countries 
where he made movies of people and 
their activities. His sons assisted 
him in producing these movies. 

Mr. Carter was a member of the 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Minneapolis Rotary Club, Minneapo- 
lis Engineers Club and the Minne- 
apolis Cine Club. 

Mr. Carter is also survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Walter Thiel, Minneapo- 
lis, and a brother, Leroy, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFe 

SCHOOL FOR INSPECTORS 

KANSAS CITY —Harry S. Dole, 
director of the Kansas State Grain 
Inspection and Weighing Depart- 
ment, has reported that he is or- 
ganizing a school for grain inspec- 
tors, 

















Visitors to Canada. Back in Britain after a month's tour of 


are James Hay, technical 
section of the Scottish 


Canada, organized by the Canadian Wheat Board 
assistant, and Robert Beaton of the wheat import 
Cooperative Wholesale Society. Edward B. Brown, manager of the society's 
flour and allied departments, expects to visit Canada in September 


Appointment Announced, Tre Minneapolis Area Chamber 
of Commerce has announced that Frank T. Heffelfinger UI, vice president 
and general manager, Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis, has been appointed 
1959 Minneapolis Farm Forum. Mr 
the agriculture committee of the 
member of the ommittee of 


general co-chairman of the 
chairman of 


associate 
Heffelfinger has served as 
Minneapolis Chamber 
the forum 


and also as a steering 


= 
Joins ADM. Joining Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. as manager of a 
formed marketing services department is John Rusinko. Mr 
Minneapolis-Moline. His 


communications 


tusinko 
duties at 
training 
development of 


newly 
advertising manager of 
ADM include 
planning conducting 


sales aids and sales analysis, according to Gene Fowler, 


was 


formerly 


will sales and 


and sales meetings 
director of public relations and advertising, who announced 
the appointment. Prior to becoming 
of Minneapolis-Moline in 1956, Mr 


advertising manager 


Rusinko was assistant 


manager of advertising, sales promotion and public rela- 
tions for the farm machinery concern. He was chief ol 
public relations for the Veterans Administration in Seattle 


before that, and prior to World War II he was an instruc- 


tor at the University of Minnesota and a reporter on the 

Minneapolis Tribune. A graduate of Carleton College, Mr 

—————— Rusinko holds a master’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota. He is a member of the Public Relations Society of America, Ad- 


Federation of America, Advertising Club of Minneapolis and the 


Photographers League 


vertising 
Outdoor 


Executive Secretary. The board of directors of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers Assn., Denver, has announced the 
ment of Olaf W. Ericksen as executive secretary to succeed R. B. Kelly who 
Ericksen, a University of Michigan graduate, m 
He has spent the past 12 years in 


nnoint- 
appoint 


ajored in ac- 


hotel 


resigned. Mr 
counting and minored in journalism 


~L 
y 


work and has hotel association work experience 


MNF Office Visitor. A caller at the Chicago offices of the 
Millers National Federation recently was A. V. Imbs, president of the J. F 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis. 


Minnesota Vacationers, Tre saics manager for the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Henry L. Sumpter, Jr., Mrs. Sumpter and 


their children, Mary and Michael, are vacationing in Minnesota 





USDA Reports on Export Sales 
Of Wheat, Flour for Aug. 13-19 


WASHINGTON—The U.S sellers, usually at the stipulation of 


Depart- 





ment of Agriculture has reported the importing countries concerned 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, certain transactions are consummated 
including International Wheat Agree- for recording against annual guar- 
ment sales, registered for export anteed quantities under IWA. Other 
payment with the Commodity Credit transactions are con led outside 
Corp. by commercial exporters dur- the wheat agreement 
ing the week Aug. 13-19 were as Cumulative recordings f US 
follows transactions through Aug. 19 
Wheat under the payment-in- amounted to 13,787,000 bu. against 
kind program, for the week 7,599,- the U.S. guaranteed quantity of 128 
138 bu.; cumulative since July 1 717,000 bu. for the current crop year 
1958, 42,260,886 bu Canada has moved 9,560,000 bu. of 
Flour under the cash payment 100,264,000 bu. that is its guaranteed 
program, for the week 531,966 cwt. quantity. Australia has moved 1,38( 


000 bu. of its guaranteed quantity of 


29 484.000 bu. The 


(1,231,394 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 2,- 
210,541 ewt. (5,116,962 bu 
equivalent). Cumulative sales fo 
the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 
23.380,303 bu. wheat and 3,019,059 
cwt. 
By agreement between buyers and 


three minor ex- 
uuntries—Argentina, France 
and Sweden—have now moved 1,036 
000 bu. of a guaranteed quantity 
36,697,000 bu 
Out of a total guaranteed quantity 
295,162,000 bu 25,763,000 bu 
now been 


wheat porting c 


flour of 
have 


moved 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 











brands are being made on a day-to- 
day basis, for the most part, and a 
pricing structure that sets up two 
shipping zones was established this 
week. The result was that prices 
were down in some areas and up as 
much as 15¢ sack in other areas, 
since the price is now being quoted 
on a delivered basis, with a 10¢ dif- 
ferential for areas. Directions of 
family flour are rated as fair. 


practically no buying. Directions 
igainst old bookings were coming in 
it a fairly good pace. 

Family flour bookings were also 
largely missing for mills in the 
Southwest without the nationally ad- 
brands to sell. Jobbers and 
vary in the amount of 
rward coverage they have, but gen- 
from two to four months. 
the nationally advertised 


vertised 


wholesalers 


y it is 

S rle Ss of 
Demand for clears is slow, and 
supplies are not readily available for 
several types. Baking clears are 
plentiful, but there is no demand, 
with the result that prices are weak. 
Other prices are steady, with mills 
not turning out much or running 
straight grade instead. The ash on 
the new crop wheat tends to be low- 
er, also. And fairly large quantities 
of second clears have been sold ahead 
for shipment to the Middle East. One 
exporter sold about 324,000 sacks of 
52 ash and 11% protein flour to 
Ceylon, but this was unconfirmed 
Otherwise, export business was con- 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wn. GHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 











JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 










CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 
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¥ There is a lot to be said for 
, GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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fined to small lots here and there. 
Domestic demand for clears was also 
slow, though an order from an indus- 
trial user of low protein flour went 
unfilled for lack of supplies. 
Quotations Aug. 22, carlots, cot- 


tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat short patent $5.10@5.20, 
standard 95% patent $5@5.10, 
straight $4.95@5.05, established 


brands of family flour $5.95@6.80; 
clears of .70 ash and 13.50 to 14.50% 
protein $455@4.70, clears with .70 
ash and 11% protein $4.15@4.20, 
clears with 1% and higher ash $3.95 
@4.05. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 107% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
85%, compared with 27% the preced- 
ing week and 39% a year ago. One 
mill reported export sales at 80% of 
capacity. Shipping directions ranged 
from poor to good. Family flour was 
up 10¢ and bakery was unchanged. 
Quotations Aug. 22, basis Kansas 
City: Family flour $6.30, bakery short 
patent $5.13@5.15, bakery intermedi- 
ate $5 03@5.05, first clears $4.57, sec- 
ond clears $4.02. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales were slack, 
following the pattern of the week be- 
fore after buyers satisfied their de- 
mands. Little export interest was re- 
ported. Shipping directions were 
strong enough to give a full five-day 
grind, and expectations are for simi- 
lar operation this week. Quotations 


Aug. 22, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent $5.55@ 
5.65; bakers’ patent $490@4.95, 


standard $4 80@4.85. 

Salina: There was very little ac- 
tivity in flour the past week and 
prices closed practically the same as 
one week earlier. Shipping directions 
were only fair. 

Oklahoma City: Slow sales prevail- 
ed. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Aug. 22, delivered Oklahoma 
points in carlots: Family short pa- 
tent $6 4046.60, standard $5.70@ 
5 90; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.51@5.61, 959% standard patent 
$5.41@5.51, straight grade $5.36@ 
5.46. Truck lots higher on all grades 

Ft. Worth: Government orders ac- 
counted for the larger part of the 
flour business last week, which was 
estimated at 100% of capacity. Mills 
continued to average five days run- 
ning time. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Aug. 22, 100-lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent $6.60@6.80; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $5.50@5.60; 
first clears $455@4.65, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales continued 
slow in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 25. Total 
sales were estimated at 55 to 60% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Larger bakers and jobbers were in- 
different about adding to order back- 
logs or even replacement of amounts 
withdrawn since original contracts 
were built up, leaving business lim- 
ited to small or moderate amounts 
for current shipment or not more 
than 30 days ahead. Mills are not 
hopeful of broad improvement in the 
near future. 

Soft wheat flour was also slow. The 
trade is fairly well booked for the 
immediate future and considerably 
beyond that. Most sales consisted of 
cracker-cookie types and some inter- 
mediate grades of cake flour. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Spring top pa- 
tent $555@5.95, standard $5.45@ 
5.85, clear $5.05@580:; hard winter 
short $4.90@5.55, 95% patent $4 80@ 
5.45, clear $5.25@5.60; family flour 
$6 80; soft winter high ratio $6.55@ 
7.20, standard $5.45@6.43, clear $4.75 
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@4.77, cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $4.75@4.97. 

St. Louis: New business was lim- 
ited almost entirely to one and two- 
carlot orders for the regular p.d.s. 
trade. With the exception of limited 
government awards, no round lot 
sales were completed. 

Unfilled sales on both hard and 
soft wheat flours are heavy and mills 
do not expect any quick renewal of 
buying interest. A pick up in spring 
wheat business is looked for as the 
harvest progresses. Prices held un- 
changed for the week. 

Running time is excellent and mills 
are hard pressed to keep up with 
shipping directions. With the larger 
mills on a seven-day basis, output for 
the week was at peak levels not ex- 
ceeded by any week so far this year. 

Quotations Aug. 22, 100 lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.35, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.05; Bakery flour in 
100 Ib. papers: Cake $6.20, pastry 
$4.25, soft straight $4.50, clears $3.80; 
hard winter short patent $5.20, stand- 


ard $5, clears $4.60; spring short 
patent $6, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.30. 

East 
Boston: With the exception of 


spring wheat flour, the local market 
presented a steadier appearance last 
week. Springs were still under pres- 
sure and values sank to a new low 
before moderate recovery. The three 
top grades dropped about 9¢, then 
rallied to finish 6¢ net lower for the 
week. First clears were unchanged. 
Hard winter flour was unchanged, 
while soft wheat flours were mostly 
unchanged. Family yielded 10¢. 

Dealers reported that fresh de- 
clines in spring wheat fiour failed to 
attract any substantial buying inter- 
est. Most buyers covered at slightly 
higher levels several weeks back and 
are looking for a more substantial 
break before being enticed in. 

Reports from harvest areas indi- 
cated that lower prices were a strong 
possibility. For that reason the posi- 
tion of aloofness was quite comfor- 
table. Mill agents were not inclined 
to force sales. 

Quotations Aug. 23: Spring short 
patents $6.34@6.44, standard $6.24@ 
6.34, high gluten $6.64@6.74, first 
clears $6.02@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $5.95@6.03, standard $5.80G 
5.88: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.38@ 
7; eastern soft wheat straights $5 25 
@5.47; soft wheat high ratio $5.92@ 
7.72; family $6.92. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were dull last 
week. In some respects the buying 
pattern has been different this year. 
Usually the big go-arounds have 
taken place just before the crest of 
the harvest was reached. But con- 
sumers bought early in August when 
the harvest was just getting under 
way. 

Some consumers who bought early 
are not fully covered on the books. 
Evidently they planned to satisfy im- 
mediate needs and then enter later 
for a whack at lower prices. 

Spring wheat flour was the only 
type to register a price change. It 
edged down 1¢. 

The mills are faced with a scarcity 
of good wheat. Most good wheat has 
been nailed down under loan, and 
grain reaching market is either wet 
or of an inferior grade unsuitable for 
milling. 

Export activity continued slow. 
Ceylon finally consummated the deal 
for 20,000 tons of U.S. flour. Brazil 
was in the market for 5.6 million 
bushels of hard wheat, but the order 
had been expected and did not create 
any stir in the market. India is in 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


family 
high gluten 


Spring 
Soring 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short oatent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Pastry 


*100-ib. papers. +#100-Ib 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ $6.50@6.90 $...@... $...@ $6.90@7.00 
5.55@5.95 . @ : @ 
.@ 5.82@5.98 6.44@6.65 
@ 5.52@5.69 @ @6.00 6 pe 35 
5.45@5.85 5.42@5.59 @... @5.90 6.04@6.30 
.@ .@ att $ ...@6.25 
— 80 5 ey 37 5.30 5.73@6.18 
6.80 ‘ 5.95@6.80 5.05@6.85 @ 
4.90@5.55 @ 5 oes 20 @5.20 5.76@6.25 
4.85@5.45 @ 5.00@5.10 @5.00 5.61@6.15 
5.25@5.60 ‘¢ — 20 @4.60 5.31@5.73 
: : : e. 7.43@7.74 
5.45@6.43 @ @ € 6.17@7.04 
@ @ 4.50 5.32@5.52 
4.75@4.77 @ @ @3.80 4.73@5.37 
4.79@4.89 4.46 @ 5.29@5.34 
4.04@4.14 3.71 @ 4.54@4.59 
...@ 5.90 @ @ wee 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Orl 
$...@6.90 $ 2 $...@6.92 $6.40@6.90 $...@ 
6.62@6.72 6.70@6.80 6.64@6.74 6.55@6.6! 6.20@6.40 
6.32@6.42 6 nes 50 6.34@6.44 6.25@6.3! 6.10@6.30 
6.22@6.32 6.30@6.40 6.24@6.34 6.15@6.2! 5.90@6.10 
6.05@6.40 6.20@6.30 6.02@6.42 5.85@6.42 5.35@5.65 
5.93@6.0! 5 4 95 5.95@6.03 5.80@5.85 5.25@5.40 
5.78@5.85 5.75@5.85 5 m ¥ 88 5.70@5.75 5.10@5.25 
...@ : $ ‘ . , ...@ 4.30@4.60 
@ ; @ @ 5.20@5.55 
5.20@5.40 @ 5.25@5.47 @ 4.80@5.05 
@ @ @ @. 4.15@4.60 
5.20@5.30 5.25@5.35 @ 99@5.28 @ 
@ @ 4.24@4.78 @ 
6.63@6.73 e@ @ @6.52 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipea 
Spring top patent $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
@ Bakers* 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
.@4.98 Winter exports? @3.95 @ 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. ?Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





the market, but 
turned up yet. 


nothing 


definite has 


A spokesman for one local mill said 


his company’s 
were “fair” 


could be. 


shipping 


directions 
but not as good as they 


Local retail sales held up last week 
and bakers were quite happy about 


their volume. 
F'our output he 
week but 


ago 


below a 


‘re was 


above a 
year 


ago 


Three mills put in a full 7-day week, 


one 6 days, one 5%4 


maining mill 5 day 


days and 


Ss 


the re- 


Quotations Aug. 22: Spring family 


$6.90@7, high glu 
short $6.14@6.35, 
6.30, straight $6.25 


iten 
standard 
. first 


$6.44 @6.65, 


$6.044 


clear $5.73 


@6.18: hard winter short $5.76@6.25, 


standard $5.61@6.15, first clear $5.31 
@5.73; soft winter short patent $7.43 
@7.74, standard $6.17@7.04, straight 
$5.32 @5.52, first clear $4.73@5.37. 
New York: A rather stable price 
structure with only minor changes, 
coupled with recent heavy buying 
and favorable harvesting reports, op- 
erated against active flour booking 
throughout the week. Purchases were 
limited to scattered small lots by 
buyers who have stuck to a hand-to- 
mouth basis and faced low balances 
Family flour balances are low, but a 
drop of 10¢ cwt. at mid-week was 
ignored by buyers who usually pur- 
chase on advances. Latest reports in- 
dicate the scheduled buying of 17,300 
tons of flour by UNICEF did not go 
through. During the week Ceylon 
bought 20,000 tons for shipment in 
September and October. Quotations 
Aug. 22: Spring short patent $6.32@ 
6.42, standard $6.22@6.32, high glu- 
ten $6.62@6.72, clears $6.05@6.40; 
hard winter short $5.93@6.01, stand- 
ard $5.78@585; Pacific soft wheat 


flour $6.28@6.89; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.20@5.40, high ratio $5.90 
@7.70; family $6.90 

Pittsburgh: Bakers over the tri- 
state added moderately to their com- 
mitments last week. Also, those bak- 
ers not contacted in previous price 
breaks made commitments. and a 
moderate total of sales resulted over 
the area. Commitments ran to 120 
days. Spring wheat patents also sold 
in moderate amounts to small bak- 
with some larger ones buying 
in large amounts on commitments 
running to six months. The majority 
of smaller bakeries extended for 120 
days. 

Family patents also sold moderate- 
ly well. Directions on all patents 
ranged from good to very good 

Quotations Aug. 22: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.70@5.75, medium 
$5.75 @5.80, short $5.80@5.85; spring 
standard patent $6.15@6.21, medium 
$6.20@6.26, short $6.25@6.31, first 
clear $5.85@6.42, high gluten $6.55@ 
6.61; advertised family patents $6.90, 
unadvertised $6.40@6.71; pastry and 
cake flours $5.12 @7.78. 

Philadelphia: Most bakers and job- 
bers in this area were standing pat 
last week, showing no interest in 
flour purchases. These, of course, 
were those who engaged in the re- 
cent heavy buying which brought 
them coverage up to four months be- 
fore it dried up. Some others were 
still following hand-to-mouth pro- 
cedures, and their transactions gave 
the local market a little momentum 
Meanwhile, prices shifted in a nar- 
row range around seasonal lows. 

Grain futures and cash markets 
were following a similar restricted 
groove, likewise offering little buy- 
ing incentive. However, mill repre- 


eries, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $35.00@35.50 $30.00@3!.00 $33.50@35.50 $ 43.00 $ @45.50 
Standard midds 35.00@35.50  29.50@30.50 36.00@37.00 45.00 @46.50 
Flour midds 43.00@44.00 39.00@40.00 @ 
Red dog 47.50@49.00 @45.00 50.00@50.50 @460.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $29.00@29.75 $34.50@35.00 $§ @38.50 $41.00@41.75 $ @ 
Shorts 32.50@33.25 37.50@38.00 @4!.50 44.50@45.25 @ 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $47.00@48.00 $54.00@55.00 $60.00@6! .00 
Winnipeg 35.00@36.00 42.00@45.00 44.00@47.00 
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ntatives are of the opinion that a 
buying potential is building up in 
rings, and they look for accelerated 
ordering in that category. Also get- 
ting attention is the fact that the 
rate of flour consumption may im- 





prove shortly, now that the local em- 
ployment situation is a little better. 
Quotations Aug. 22, 100 Ib. cotton 


Spring high gluten $6.70 


Sack Dasis 


6.80, short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40, first clear $6.20 
26.30; hard winter short patent 
$5.85@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; 


soft winter, nearby, $4.80@4.90. 
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South 


New Orleans: Bakers and jobbers 
have been almost totally indifferent 
about adding to contracts and re- 
placing withdrawals. Occasional, 
moderate-sized bookings of hard 
winters were uncovered. Some vol- 
ume was being done in new crop 
springs. Most bakers and jobbers held 
to the sidelines. The principal outlet 
was the regular p.d.s. trade. Book- 
ings were in small to modest amounts 
and of limited number, seldom any 
of substantial size. There is a fairly 
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widespread lack of interest among 
bakers and jobbers, a great many of 
whom are covered for 120 days on 
hard and soft winters. Inquiry was 
not too brisk for springs even among 
the trade not yet booked ahead. Of- 
ferings of clears were small and de- 
mand was somewhat better, with a 
stronger undertone in prices. Spring 
clears were tight with mills, bakers 
and jobbers seeking supplies. 

Venezuela issued its first import 
licenses for the August-October quar- 
ter, and business was getting under 
way. Active interest came from ex- 
porters on .48 ash flour for Vietnam, 
but direct overseas business was 
slack. Only limited workings to the 
Americas were reported, and no li- 
censes have arrived yet from Cuba. 
Inquiry was lacking from Europe. 

Quotations Aug. 22, carlots, in 100 
lb. papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.25@5.40, standard $5.10@ 
5.25, first clear $4.30@4.60; spring 
short patent $6.10@6.30, standard 
$5.90@6.10, first clear $5.35@5.65, 
high gluten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat 
short patent $5.20@5.55, straight 
$4.80@5.05, first clear $4.15@4.60, 
high ratio cake $5.65 @6.10. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings continued 
quite poor in the Pacific North- 
west due to slow domestic business 
and virtually nothing in the export 
trade. There were a few small book- 
ings to the Philippines, but this mar- 
ket has not yet opened to any ap- 
preciable extent. The backlog of 
bookings is just about cleaned up and 
production is down sharply, both 
with interior and coast mills. Quota- 
tions Aug. 22: High gluten $6.78, all 
Montana $6.47, clears $6.42, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.37, cake $6.93, pastry 
$5.93, pie $5.58, whole wheat $6.18, 
graham $5.62, cracked wheat $5.67, 
crushed wheat $5.97. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
a pick-up in domestic flour business 
as some replenishing of stock takes 
place after the vacation period. 
Prices rem ain steady. Quotations 
Aug. 22: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada, $5.95@6.20 in 100’s cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 in 100’s 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour sales in the 
domestic market have been fair, but 
there is a lack of interest in this type 
of flour on the part of overseas buy- 
ers. Quotations Aug. 22: $3.95 100 Ib. 
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practically completed. The crop has 
turned out exceptionally well, with 
high yields of good quality. Farm 
storage of wheat has been necessary 
in some areas due to lack of com- 
mercial space. Quotations Aug. 22: 
$1.45 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers are still only getting a trickle of 
foreign exchange permits out of the 
Philippines, although there was some 
hope that the coming week would 
see some improvement in the picture. 
The situation in Malaya was still the 
same, with very strong competition 
from German and other mills. 

The main feature here has been 
the longshoremen’s strike, the first 
since 1935. With immediate stoppage 
of all westward movement of flour 
and grain, this port found itself with 
large quantities of flour in storage or 
tied up while enroute elsewhere. 

Domestic trade is unchanged. Quo- 
tations Aug. 22, cash car for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $5.95, 


bakers’ patents $4.90 papers and 
$5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry $6.75, 
cake $7.35. 


Winnipeg: A slight drop in over- 
seas movement of Canadian flour 
brought total clearances in the week 
ended Aug. 21 to 192,000 sacks, com- 
pared with the previous week’s 219.,- 
000-sack total. International Wheat 
Agreement signatories took slightly 
over 30,000 sacks, with the remain- 
der distributed among Class 2 pur- 
chasers, to maintain IWA flour ex- 
ports at much the same level as has 
existed during recent weeks. Mills 
eased their production schedules 
slightly. Domestic trade is seasonally 
good and prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations Aug. 23: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cot- 
ton 100’s, $5.90@6.30; second patents, 


cottons, $5.65@6.05; second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s $4.65@4.90. 


All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was little ac- 
tivity in the rye markets the past 
week. The September future declined 
2¢ for the period and coats premiums 
in this market also lost 2 to 3¢. Rye 
flour was steady at the start of the 
week to 10¢ lower at the close. Quo- 
tations Aug. 22: Pure white No. 1 
$4.46, medium $4.26, dark $3.71. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour contin- 
ued slow in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 25. Buyers re- 
main booked for some time to come. 
Quotations Aug. 22: White patent 
$4.79@4.89, medium $4.59@4.69, dark 
$4.04@4.14. 











Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” in export cottons, f.o.b. Montreal- Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
Halifax. week. Sales were nominal. Quota- 
Harvesting of winter wheat is tions Aug. 22: White $5.29 @ 5.34, 
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medium $5.11@5.14, dark $4.54@4.59. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sold in mod- 
erate amounts to small bakers and in 
one and two-car lots, at most, to 
laarger bake shops last week over 
scattered tri-state areas. Directions 
are better. Quotations Aug. 22, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$4.99@5.28, medium $4.66@5.08, dark 
$4.24@4.78, rye meal $4.24@459. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
remained rather quiet despite another 
drop in mill postings. There was some 
buying at the new low, but little in- 
terest in deferred delivery. The Aug. 
22 quotation on rye white of $5.25@ 
5.35, was a 20¢ sack drop from the 
week previous. 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 22: 
White patents $6.90, pure dark $5.90. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmea! continues at a 
normal level, with prices firm. Quo- 
tations Aug. 22: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in oatmeal and 
rolled oats across the three prairie 
provinces is seasonally normal and, 
with production geared to demand, 
there has been no accumulation of 
stocks. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions Aug. 23: Rolled oats in 80-]b. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 
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and $2 lower on shorts. Quotations 
Aug. 22, straight cars: Bran $31.75@ 
32.75, millrun $33.25@34.25, shorts 
$34.75 @ 35.75. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
increased last week and prices were 
lower, bringing increased buying in- 
terest into the market. Quotations 
Aug. 22, burlaps: Bran $38.50, gray 
shorts $41.50, bulk middlings $36.50, 
delivered Texas common points; $1.50 
lower on bran and $2.50 lower on 
shorts, compared with previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were light 
in the central states during the week 


ending Aug. 25 as mill production 
time remained ahead of demand. 


Prices were steady to lower during 
the period. Quotations Aug. 22: Bran 
$35@35.50, standard midds. $35@ 
35.50, flour midds. $43@44, red dog 
$47.50@ 49. 

St. Louis: Pronounced weakness re- 
turned to millfeed prices last week, 
with declines more than offsetting 
the small gains made a week earlier. 
A gradual downturn in prices, bring- 
the a $2 cut for the week, failed to 
stimulate buying interest. 

Mixers complained of a marked 
slackening in demand for formula 
feeds that has plagued them all 
month. Many plants have been forced 
to reduce production to four days, 
with a consequent reduction in mill- 
feed usage and, in some cases, delays 
in shipments were requested. Pros- 
pects are discouraging for any im- 
provement in demand until next 
month. 

Millfeed production is heavy. Flour 
mills are operating on a six to seven- 
day basis, with ample shipping direc- 
tions on hand to maintain this grind 
for some time ahead. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Sacked bran 
$34.50@35, shorts $37.50@38; bulk 
bran $29.50@30, shorts $32@32.50, 


middlings $31@31.50. 
Boston: A slightly lower local mill- 
feed market brought renewed buying 
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interest last week but, in most in- 
stances, it was limited to immediate 
or nearby requirements. Local deal- 
ers reported that the inquiry for sup- 
plies was fairly general, but there 
was an undertone of caution as far 
as extended commitments were con- 
cerned. Both bran and middlings 
yielded $1 during the week. 

Quotations Aug. 23: Bran $45.50, 
middlings $46.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed supplies exceeded 
demand last week and prices dropped 
to new lows. It was a buyer’s market 
and spot supplies of both bran and 
middlings were on track. Bulk items 
were hard to sell and the differential 
on sacked goods widened out again. 
Mixers’ business is in a seasonal let- 
down, but the country trade is build- 
ing up inventories for winter and 
spring use. Running time ranged from 
5 to 7 days. Bran ended the week 
$2.50 lower; middlings were down $2 
and red dog, which has tended to hold 
its own, was off $1. Quotations Aug. 
22: Bran $33.50 @ 35.50, standard 
midds. $36@37, red dog $50@50.50. 
The bulk differential on both bran 
and middlings was $5.50 to $6, mostly 
$6. 

Pittsburgh: Some millfeed prices 
were up and buying was good last 
week. Supplies in all lines are plenti- 


ful for prompt or immediate ship- 
ment. Quotations Aug. 22, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $42.15 @ 43.90, 
standard midds. $43.15@44.90, flour 


midds. $57.85@58.40, red dog $66.15 
@ 67.90. 

Philadelphia: The call for millfeed 
remains on the restricted side in the 
local market amid hopes that some 
pickup will materialize in the immedi- 
ate post-Labor Day period. However, 
buying interest is said to have im- 
proved slightly in the wake of the 
latest decline in prices. The Aug. 22 
list of quotations showed $2 declines 
from the previous week, putting bran 
at $43 and standard midds. at $45, 
while red dog dipped $1, to $60. 

New Orleans: Trade conditions in 
cash millfeed markets were somewhat 
healthier Aug. 22, although there 
was a failure to revive stability or to 
prevent additional moderate soften- 
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To Page 13 if you 


wish to learn about 

the despotic dangers 
facing the grain trade. 
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ing of values. Demand still lacked 
volume or aggressiveness. Feed mix- 
ers absorbed somewhat increased 
amounts of bulk feed and jobbers en- 
joyed more numerous workings. 
Sacked feed found only a limited out- 
let, however, and formula feed sales 
were slow. Offerings were plentiful, 
but there was some complaint of a 
lag in shipping directions against old 
orders. Quotations Aug. 22: Bran $41 
@41.75, shorts $44.50@ 45.25. 

Memphis: Only a fair demand ex- 
isted for millfeed in the Memphis 
territory during the past week, with 
supplies adequate for the need. The 
trend was described as a little weak. 
A heavy flour grind was making a 
lot more millfeeds, dealers reported, 
accounting for the lower trend. Quo- 
tations Aug. 22: Bran $37.25, gray 
shorts $40.25, standard middlings 
$39.25, burlaps. 





Portland: Markets were tight, with 
occasional cars for spot shipment 
bringing $45. Quotations Aug. 22: 
September $43, middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Prices on red bran and mill- 
run advanced $1 during the past 
week, with demand brisk and exceed- 
ing supply. Mills are working to ca- 
pacity six days a week, 24 hours a 
day, and are booked well through 
September. Demand continues firm on 
the West Coast. Quotations Aug. 22, 
(up $1): Red bran and millrun $38, 
middlings $43. To Denver: Red bran 


and millrun $45, middlings $50. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$45.50, middlings $50.50 f.o.b. San 


Francisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Prices of mill- 
feed have eased slightly due to avail- 


ability of supplies. Quotations Aug. 
22: Bran $47@48, shorts $54@55, 
middlings $60@61, net cash terms, 


bags included, mixed 
Torontc-Montreal. 
Vancouver: Millfeed prices contin- 
ued firm here during the week in the 
face of limited milling operations on 
the prairies. Domestic sales are fai 


or straight cars, 


but no export interest is in sight 
Quotations Aug. 22: Bran and shorts 
$50, middlings $55 

Winnipeg: There has been little 
change in the millfeed situation ove 
the prairie provinces the past week 
Demand fer shorts and middlings 


continues satisfactory, while interest 
in bran is dull. Quotations Aug. 23 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $35@36 in the thre: 
prairie provinces; shorts $42@45 
middlings $44@47. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Minneapolis Group 
Views Library Site 


In Abilene, Kansas 
ABILENE, KANSAS Executives 


of General Mills, Inc., were among 
a group of Minneapolis businessmen 
who visited here last week in con- 
nection with the national campaign 
for the Eisenhower Presidential Li- 
brary at Abilene. 

Heading the party 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills. Mr. Bullis is also chair- 
man of the Minnesota state commit- 
tee for the library fund campaign. 
Others from General Mills in the 
group were Everett Andreson, vice 
president, and Nate L. Crabtree, pub- 
lic relations directo1 


was Harry A 


Also in the group were Patrick 
Butler, mining and manufacturing 
firm executive; Frank Mayer and 


Joseph Hendrickson, members of a 
public relations firm; Gerald T. Mul- 


lin, president of the Minneapolis Gas 
Co., and Dr. Donald J. Cowling, re- 
tired president of Carleton Collegs 
Northfield, Minn 

The group flew to Salina, Kansas, 
in a company plane, where they were 
met by Abilene businessmen who 
took them on a tour of the library 
site, the Eisenhower museum and 
other points of interest 
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New York, New York 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

961 Board of Trade Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 














Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1 





1 W. 10TH ST KANSAS ITY, M 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Room 1536 


26 Broadway 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KF] OUR pomesnic 


ford ling 
Ssrdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
std.) 





Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 











Cable Address DorFreacH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
ble Address: “Johnny” 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 §E ter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address Grainistic,” London 
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Kansas Wheat Crop Test Weight High, 
But Protein Content Relatively Low 


TOPEKA, KANSAS The 1958 
Kansas wheat crop was of excep- 
tionally high test weight but of rela- 
tively low prctein content, according 
to the Kansas Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service and the Kansas 
and Missouri State Grain Inspection 
Departments. Analysis of samples 
from 8,621 cars of new wheat shipped 
to terminal markets from all coun- 
ties in the state showed an average 
test weight of 60.6 Ib. per bushel and 
an average protein content of 11.8%. 

The 1958 test weight of 60.6 lb. 
per bushel compared with the 10- 
year (1948-57) average of 59.2 Ib. 
and was sharply above the 57.4 aver- 
age for the 1957 crop. According to 
this year’s survey 71% of the 1958 
Kansas wheat crop tested 60 Ib. per 
bushel or better, and 18.5% tested 62 
lb. or more. In all districts except 
the southwest the new crop averaged 
60 lb. or better. For individual coun- 
ties, wheat received from Sumner 
County showed the highest test 
weight with an average of 62.9 Ib., 
while Sedgwick County was second 
with 62.3 Ib. 


Protein Content 

Protein content of the 1958 Kansas 
crop averaged 11.8%. Although mod- 
erately below the 1948-57 average of 
12.5% and second lowest in 11 years, 
it was well above the 1952 record low 
of 11.1%. The state’s record high 
protein content was for the 1956 crop 
which averaged 14.1%. The survey 
indicated that about 37.5% of the 
1958 crop averaged 12% or over in 
protein content. This is somewhat 
below 1957 when 47% of the crop 
averaged 12% and over. More than 
40% of the 1958 crop was in the pro- 
tein range of 11.0 to 11.9%. By dis- 
tricts, protein content ranged from 
11.1% in the southeast to 12.8% in 
the southwest. Meade County wheat 
showed the highest protein content 
with an average of 148%, while 
Sherman County wheat was second 
with 13.6%. 

Kansas farmers harvested their 
third largest wheat crop in 1958. The 
production estimate as of Aug. 1 was 
284,526,000 bu.—nearly three times 
the small crop of 1957. Yield per acre 
averaged 27 bu., 6 bu. above the pre- 
vious record high yield in 1952. The 
wheat crop got off to a good start 
last fall with moisture at planting 
time ample over nearly the entire 
state. Planting began in late August 
in the northwest and was virtually 
completed by mid-October over the 
entire state, with the exception of a 
few southeast areas. Good stands 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 





Cable Address: *‘Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











were obtained everywhere and wheat 
made good growth during the fall. 
The crop came through the winter 
in excel ent condition with very little 
winter kill cr wind damage. Moderate 
temperatures and abundant rainfail 
during the spring months provided 
optimum conditions for the develop- 
ment of the crop, and yields were 
uniformly high over the entire state. 
Harvest started on June 7 in extreme 
southern Kansas counties, and was 
completed over most of the state by 
the end of July. Intermittent rains 
caused many delays during the har- 
vest period, but very little wheat was 
abandcned as a result of lodging this 
year. 
Methods Used 

Methods used in the 1958 survey 
are comparable with the years 1948- 
58, except 1948-51 when special pre- 
harvest surveys were conducted rath- 
er than making use of grain inspec- 
tors’ records. 

This survey was a cooperative pro- 
ject of the Kansas Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service and the state 
grain inspection departments of Kan- 
sas and Missouri. Data shown in this 
summary were taken mainly from 
inspection records at offices of the 
two state inspection, departments. The 
object of the survey was to provide 
wheat growers, grain dealers, millers 
and ail other interested persons with 
information on protein and test 
weight of the 1958 crop by counties 
concurrent with the movement of 
wheat to markets and before the 
bulk of the crop went into commer- 
cial marketing channels. For this 
project state funds were matched 
with federal funds received from the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, under 
provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1946. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Feed Grain Export 


Bid Acceptances 
Summary by USDA 


WASHINGTON — A summary of 
bids accepted under the feed grain 
payment-in-kind export program for 
the week ended Aug. 15, and of cu- 
mulative totals since the program 
began, follows: 








Bids accepted Cumulative 


week of Aug. I! total* 
Corn, bu. .. .. 5,050,000 44,932,406 
Barley, bu. coecss ee 11,667,908 
Grain sorghums, cwt. 1,066,880 4,708,800 
NS Pere 30,000 696,393 
BPRS 5.055 vaso hae 94'000 1,579,000 
*Since May !2 for corn; since July |! for 


other grains. 


Following are quantities and rates 
accepted for the week ended Aug. 15 
by time periods and export shipment 
areas: 


Quantity Export Export Area of 
accepted payment period export 
(cents) 
orn, bu. 
2,470,000 20-21 Aug.-Sept. Atlantic/Gulf 
2,411,000 12-13 Oct.-Nov. Aftlantic/Gulf 
85,000 20-21 Aug.-Sept. Border Points 
84,000 21 Aug.-Sept. Great Lakes 
Ports 
Barley, bu 
505,000 Aug.-Sept. Atlantic/Gulf 


‘ 1 
2,254,876 i Aug.-Sept. Pacific 
il 


57,075 Aug.-Sept. Border Points 
Gr. sorgh., cwt. 
1,066,880 26-28 Aug.-Sept. Atlantic/Gulf 
Oats, bu. 
30,000 12 Aug.-Sept. Border Points 
Rye, bu 
10,000 26 Aug.-Sept. Aftlantic/Gulf 
80,000 26 Oct.-Nov. Atlantic/Gulf 
4,000 26 Aug.-Sept. Pacific 
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William R. Smith 


William R. Smith 
To Be C-G-F Manager 
At Atchison, Kansas 


ATCHISON, KANSAS—William R. 
Smith, active in the grain trade in 
the Southwest for 35 years, will be 
manager of the C-G-F Grain Co. 
here, effective Sept. 1. The firm has 
total grain storage capacity here of 
13. million bushels. An _ additional 
2,250,000 bu. storage is now under 
construction. 

W. F. Allison, who has been asso- 
ciated with CGF in Atchison, will be 
assistant manager to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith joins the CGF organi- 
zation from the post of manager of 
the Kansas City office of Dannen 
Mills, Inc. He previously was a wheat 
merchandiser in the Kansas City of- 
fice of Uhlmann Grain Co. for eight 
years. His other associations were 
with the Salina Terminal Elevator 
Co., Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
and the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain 
Co. Mr. Smith has been a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
for the past 16 years. 

CGF also announced that Blaine L. 
Sidders has been appointed super- 
intendent of the elevator effective 
Sept. 1. Mr. Sidders has been active 
in the grain trade for 30 years and 
joins CGF from the Superior Sepa- 
rator Co., Hopkins, Minn. He pre- 
viously was superintendent of Elec- 
tric Steel Elevator, a subsidiary of 
F. H. Peavey & Co. and was asso- 
ciated with Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
for 28 years. 
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Milling Union 
Convention Set 
At Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — The American 
Federation of Grain Millers has _ is- 
sued its formal call for the union's 
biennial convention to be held at 
Minneapolis starting Oct. 13. Conven- 
ttion headquarters will be the Pick- 
Nicollet Hotel. 

The principal convention business, 
it was indicated, will be to revise the 
union’s structure to expand services 
to locals, establish procedures for em- 
ployer-union retirement programs 
and to incorporate AFL-CIO ethical 
codes into the constitution. 

The AFL-CIO affiliate, which has 
its international headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, said the convention would 








continue until all business has been 


completed. 
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Complete Knowledge of Hard Winter Wheat 
~ Goal of Touring Portuguese Milling Experts 

OMAHA, NEB. — Six agricultural “But we still need your quality 

and milling experts from Portugal wheat to blend with ours,” said Mr 


Review... 


prove the wheat fortunes of their The group is visiting the area un 

homeland der sponsorship of the Nebraska 

Inciuded in the group that is tour- KanSas and Colorado Wheat Com- 

ing the wheatlands of Nebraska, missions and the Nebraska Wheat 

Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma and Growers Assn. It will leave Wash- 

’ The Manitoba Pool forecast, based Texas are: Antonia Monteiro, Na- ington for New York City and home 
Removal of Surplus on Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ tional Bread Institute director; An- Sept. 10 





Program Objections 


Canada’s objections to U.S. sur- 
plus disposal programs could be re- 


preliminary acreage estimates 


pear on this page. 


ap- 


are now making an extended tour of 
the hard wheat states of the nation. 
Their purpose is to seek ways to im- 


tonio Rezende, agronomist in charge 
of technical services for the National 
Federation of Millers; Dr. Albert 


Santo. “We've had two years of ex- 
cellent crops, 
land but 


enough for our home- 
not for our territories.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF a 


Canadian Acreage 


i MI >} gover ent gr: “epresen- 4 
moved if the countries were to hold #00 Kegister itive: Do, Joan Andinde, peaaaem 4—oementes Released 
informal discussions on the matter, For Meeting of the National Federation of Mill- WINNIPEG—Apart from a 24% 


according to Dr. John H. Davis of 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and one-time U.S. gov- 
ernment adviser, speaking to the 
joint meeting of U.S. and Canadian 


Nearly 500 delegates registered for 
sessions: of a joint meeting of the 
American Farm Economics Assn. and 
the Canadian Agricultural Economics 


ers; Anotonio Parro, agronomist and 
professor at the Superior Institute 
of Agronomy, and Domingus Santo, 
Jr., native assistant to the American 
Agricultural Attache at Lisbon. 


drop in estimated flax acreage, there 
was no major change in Canada’s 
1958 acreages to wheat, coarse grains 
and summerfallow. All wheat was 
down only 1% when compared with 


> ists ¢ » University Mani- Society held at the University of na " 

or nig tam the University of Mani Manitoba her a 20-22. The ‘ean They began a three-week tour. by 1957, while the acreage to oats was 
‘ o ] ‘ re g. 20-22. > con- . — . ~ ‘ 

oa Aug. : ’ visiting the Omaha Grain Exchange unchanged and that of barley and 


Dr. Davis criticized his country 
“for doing a rather poor job of main- 
taining satisfactory relations with 
other exporting countries on Public 


the 


’ 


ference theme was “Meeting 
Challenge of Science in Agriculture.’ 

The meeting was divided into four 
sessions each featuring a special pa- 


Aug. 19, pencils flashing over note- 
books as they walked through offices 
and laboratories. Their goal, a spokes- 





summerfallow 2% larger, according 
to bureau of statistics preliminary 
estimates of crop and summerfallow 



































Law 480 matters which enable the per outlining in general terms the oo — - tage et re! pot ian dots ee Aug. 12. The fig- 
U.S. to accept local currencies for discussion subject. Section meetings = ll pote fr gen action "~* iar 
its surplus sales.” dealt in detail with problems in farm saieitieadiogs a. ' All Canada 
“To a considerable extent,” Dr. economics, farm management, agri- E cted result: I ‘tat f — ae 
Davis said, “difficulties have not aris- cultural policy, marketing and other Tee es eee OF Selimate —-Prefiminary 
en over how we have done it. Often topics of agricultural economics. ears va roe ae ora cs . - ve Spring wheat + Seige 
we have failed adequately to explain Dr. R. G. Bressler, agricultural oe on still combed. qyaaes Soft- All wheat 21'030,800 _20°899" 100 
the reason for our action, or to do economics professor of the Univer- ai heats for pret pert ; on B yet — a = 
so soon enough.” The result is mis- sity of California, who was elected F. GREE Ce US CUT ERS Ee ye 439'500 409'900 
understanding and suspicion, Dr. president of the U.S. association, a Ngee methocs have - pried ae tye hd aston 
Davis claimed. He suggested that the called for increased support of re- ly onan apt hyena — Da Flaxseed 3,485'600 _2,664°700 
U.S. attempt to rectify this situation search, particularly basic research, 100 team -* ns a year to abou Summerfallow ... 24,723,000  25.304'000 
by meeting with Canada and other not only in the natural sciences Ousand tons Western Canada 
exporting countries to justify its pol- but in the social sciences as well. wae rome 
icies. The ominous aspect of the plan, “Since basic research and social sci- Saskatchewan 3182 000 
he said, was the possibility that ence research do not have obvi- Durum Acreage Alberta 704,000 
“countries may become so dependent ous and immediate connections with Totals 20 244.000 
on us for food that the termination § private industry profits, such in- | o d * Oats— hia: 
of the program will lead to serious creased support must come largely n anada ut pee er oe als asaane 
food shortages and hunger in certain from the government and from the Alberta 809 00 
countries.” universities,” he said B t Th H lf Totals > enatee 
In his view there has been a realiza- Dr. M. E. Andal was elected head et er an a Barley — -_s 
tion in the U.S. during recent months’ of the Canadian society. He is a re- op ne BPs : : ; pater 0 : 4.798 000 $84,000 
that there is much potential in us- search officer with the economics di- _OTI AWA—Farmers in Western jisvesews 3'714'000 Seas oes 
ing farm surpluses as a positive force vision of the Canada department of Canada this year cut back their a : 
in foreign policy. Surplus farm prod- agriculture. acreage Of durum a. heats to 48% a. 407,000 369,000 
ucts, Dr. Davis said, could become “ . of the 1957 area. The big slash in yanitoba 865.000 592 000 
an effective force for promoting in- Export Clearances a cs a aa eo wae gee onan 2a eee ne 900 
sage a , security in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Mani- 2,00 0 
ternational peace and security. Reported Down toba farmers increased their plant- Totels “3ecneee | basaaen 
Spectacular Export clearances of Canadian ‘55 The Dominion Bureau of Sta- A A ee 72.900 — 
wheat and flour in the week ended ‘Stics preliminary estimate of 1958 saskatchewan 68'400 247'600 
Recovery Aug. 21 at 6,459,000 bu. were down ¢reages released Aug. 12 showed Alberta 4,000 99,700 
The spectacular recovery of Mani- by nearly 1 million bushels, com- omy 1 ay —_ pene — = — Totals 455,300 418,800 
toba’s grain crops from this year’s pared with the previous week's total sin sage ae Te Vea Sa A. ~ ~ tena » one.eee — 
extreme drouth conditions is reflect- of 7,370,000 bu. The equivalent of @°rs " 195% oat ee pt tye s Sooene 
ed in a preliminary forecast of pro- 441,000 bu. flour was included in the There has been no Sarde on the Alberta 7,093,000 = 7,017,000 
duction released Aug. 21 by Manitoba weekly total. International Wheat part of government officials to sug- Totals aa Pon one oe 
Pool Elevators. The forecast suggests Agreement signatories took 70,000 sest pr bable yields this year, but 
a crop of 46.5 million bushels wheat bu = the flour total = the re- gon ncaa . fe ve Prag) 20-2 hn 
this year compared to 45 million last mainder went to Class 2 destinations. e opinion tha este anada s ' 
sect the present forecast in- Class 2 wheat shipments aggregat- durum whe at crop win be at least TURKEY s GRAIN CROP 
cluding estimated durum wheat pro- ed 4,333,000 bu. of which the U.K. ‘V' below the 1957 production of TO COVER NEEDS 
duction of 2.2 million bushels. took 1,246,000 bu., compared with 43.4 million bushels. They point to aNKARA~Tarkey’s 1988 crain 
Production of oats and rye accord- the previous week's 2,759,000 bu. to- the drastic cut in acreage as the - age aster . 58 gr: 
: 1) ‘ . Ck > dlearances ine maior factor. but also draw attention 1arvest is estimated to be only slight- 
ing to the pool survey will be some-_ tal. Other Class 2 clearances inc lud- ma) 


what smaller this year but barley 
and flax outturns are expected to be 
greater. 

An average 12 bu. acre crop is ex- 
pected in Saskatchewan, according to 


ed 888,000 bu. to Japan, 812,000 to 
Netherlands, 464,000 to China, 372,- 
000 to Germany, 301,000 to Belgium, 
220,000 to Peru and one small lot of 
30,000 bu. destined for Rhodesia. 


to the fact that practically all of the 
durum wheat is grown in the areas 
that were hardest hit by drouth and 
yields will be well below average on 
most of this year’s seeded acreage. Last 


ly below the large 1957 harvest. The 
prospective production, together with 
carryover will more than 
meet domestic requirements for 
grains, and Turkey is expected to be 


stocks, 











ach : > > * j q OS5R 56 
the department of agriculture there IWA wheat clearances at 1,685,000 year, S iskatchewan had an average se woh gr peonpadh as er 
with yields extremely variable. There, bu. were up considerably from the yield of 17.8 bu. acre for durums, : ioe a ons : re tie 
too, ‘crops on summerfallow with- previous week's total of 491,000 bu. while in Alberta the average was 9 oxo — — conn ao Seman 
stood the drouth amazingly well, ac- Included were 514,000 bu. for Japan, 20.3 bu acre Manitoba was in be- pests pes ‘6 eatin ~~ aie 
cording to government spokesmen. 450,000 for Switzerland. 383.000 for tween. Some crop authorities are ; : a eon boars ‘ae > 
In Alberta an average crop is also Netherlands, 297,000 for Norway and convinced that the durum wheat o mom eee neang snag 

2 one parcel of 41,000 bu. for Germany. yield for the prairies will have dif- Somewhat larger than in 1957-58, as 

expected. I , ficulty in averaging 12 bu. acre. The C¢@fryover stocks are larger. Grain 

MANITOBA POOL ELEVATORS FORECAST durum wheat acreage estimates fol- Prices and subsidies are to remain at 

A e Yield Production Acreage ns Production low the 1957-58 level, despite a steady in- 

*Wheat 2,358,000 19.7 46,500,000 2,114,000 45,000,000 a = the cost of living. The gov- 

Durum vrs ns gi'ses'ens ae on'aan'aee sien 04 000 73.000 ernment is said to be reluctant to 

= I's84'000 23.7 37.500,000 1,704,000 33,000,000 Sask 959,000 1,793,000 increase prices since bread is such an 

All rye se 14.0 1,000,000 72,900 1,200,000 Alta 72,000 ee important part of the national diet. 
Flax RT ea 592,000 8.5 5,000,000 865,000 3,500,000 as ee a 


*includes durum wheat. 
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Act, as amended, to make such bar- 
ters or exchanges. 

“In carrying out barters or ex- 
changes authorized by this section, 
no restrictions shall be placed on the 
countries of the free world into which 
surplus agricultural commodities may 
be sold, except to the extent that 
the secretary shall find necessary in 
order to take reasonable precautions 
to safeguard usual marketings of 
the U.S., and to assure that barters 
or exchange under this act will not 
unduly disrupt world prices of agri- 
cultural commodities or replace cash 
sales for dollars. 

“The secretary shall endeavor to 
cooperate with other exporting coun- 
tries in preserving normal patterns 
of commercial trade with respect to 
commodities covered by formal multi- 
lateral] international marketing 
agreements to which the US. is a 
party. 

“Agencies of the U.S. government 
procuring such materials, goods or 
equipment are hereby directed to co- 
operate with the secretary in the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities by means of barter or ex- 
change. The secretary is also directed 
to assist, through such means as are 
available to him, farmers’ coopera- 
tives in effecting exchange of agri- 
cultural commodities in their posses- 
sion for strategic materials.” 





ADDITIVES 





to life with a vengeance in the last 
three weeks when it was learned that 
two states and one municipality had 
taken, or were about to take, action 
regarding the use of new additives 
in foods 

The amendment to the act, in 
brief, provides that before a new 
product can be introduced into either 
food or feed, it must be pretested un- 
der competent scientific examination 
to show that its use will be harmless 
to humans and animals. In the case 
of feed, the use of a chemical addi- 
tive, such as hormones or antibiotics, 
must be shown as being harmless to 
the ultimate consumer of the result- 
ing poultry, beef or pork products. 

The measure, as passed by Con- 
eliminates the review by an 
committee of independent 
scientists in the event of a disap- 
proval of technical findings by an 
applicant refused permission for a 
product by FDA. 

Under the previously enacted Mill- 
er amendment to FDA law regarding 
the use of pesticidal chemicals in the 
production of agricultural commodi- 
ties, it was found, through experi- 
ence, that the use of such a scientific 
fact-finding advisory committee was 
meaningless since FDA had final au- 
thority. Even though the group might 
find for an appellant, FDA would 
probably be in a position to over-rule 
the advisory committee. 


gress, 


advisory 
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time, the Canadian mills are 
now faced with losing the new busi- 
ness because of the failure to secure 
freighter space. 

Reports from Ottawa Aug. 25 indi- 
cated that the federal government 
has no intention of introducing special 


some 
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legislation to end the walkout. There 
is a general pessimistic feeling that 
the strike may be long drawn out. 


Appeals to Ottawa 

Wires appealing for help have been 
sent to Ottawa by the provincial gov- 
ernment, the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, the contracting em- 
ployer of longshoremen, the Board of 
Trade and the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change. In addition, pleas have been 
made to local members of parliament 
to press for government action along 
the lines taken in the recent coast 
steamship tie-up. 

In the coastal dispute, which went 
on for weeks, the government finally 
took emergency action and named an 
operator to take over the Canadian 
Pacific boats while the strikers went 
back to work pending arbitration. 


In the longshore dispute, the strik- 
ers have rejected the shipping federa- 
tion request to Ottawa for binding 
arbitration, voluntary or compulsory. 
Some 1,300 workers are involved in 
the dispute. They asked for higher 
wages, shorter work hours and a big- 
ger pension plan. The pension plan 
appears to be the main bone of con- 
tention. Presently the shipping feder- 
ation, composed of the steamship op- 
erators, has been contributing to a 
pension system but nothing came 
from the workers, who are now will- 
ing to pay in something based on 
time worked but want control of the 
pension fund, which the operators re- 
fuse to allow. 

In their wire to the minister of 
trade and commerce in Ottawa the 
council of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change said the loss of export grain 
business here will be tremendous and 
a shutdown of only a few days will 
bring an embargo on the normal 
movement of new crop grain to the 
port from the prairies. 

The exchange asked the minister 
to avert a major catastrophe to Brit- 
ish Columbia economy, badly shaken 
this summer with strikes, lockouts 
and all their attendant sympathetic 
shutdowns. 

The 28,000-ton Orient liner Hima- 
laya arrived here Sunday from Eng- 
land via Australia but was not per- 
mitted to discharge her meat cargo, 
only passengers. A number of ships 
are scheduled shortly to load full with 
grain. Regular liners are refusing to 
book forward under current condi- 
tions. 

The last longshore strike here was 
in 1935 when after a bitter, long, 
bloody fight, a new union was formed 
and since then there has been peace 
on the waterfront. Now the immedi- 
ate outlook for a settlement looks 
dark. 
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look for Australia is much brighter 
than in 1957. The wheat acreage re- 
cently seeded in Argentina is report- 
ed in generally satisfactory condition, 
though dryness and high tempera- 
tures have handicapped development 
in some areas. A significant increase 
expected in wheat acreage has not 
materialized, and seeded acreage is 
not much above that of a year ago. 


Continued production of large 
wheat crops in many of the world’s 
importing countries indicates little 
change in world imports in 1958-59 
compared with 1957-58. Wheat ex- 
ports in 1957-58 are estimated to have 
reached 1,075 million bushels, more 
than 200 million bushels below the 
1956-57 record of 1,282 million. Ex- 
ports in that year were stimulated by 


below normal crops in many of the 
large importing countries, a situation 
which is not likely to occur again in 
the near future. 

The total supply of rye in 1958-59 
is estimated at 47.6 million bushels, 
consisting of a carryover of 10.1 mil- 
lion bushels, a crop estimated as of 
Aug. 1 at 34.1 and likely imports of 
3.4 million. The total supply this year 
compares with 36.4 million a year ear- 
lier and the average of 39.8 million 
in 1952-56. 

Domestic disappearance of rye in 
1958-59 may total about 26 million 
bushels, above the 22.8 million last 
year, reflecting expected heavier feed- 
ing. Assuming exports of around 7 
million bushels, the carryover July 1, 
1959, would be about 15 million bush- 
els, an increase from the 10.1 million 
bushels July 1, 1958. Ending carry- 
over stocks in 1952-56 averaged 12.2 
million bushels. 

Supplies of rye in 1957-58 totaled 
36.4 million bushels, consisting of the 
1957 crop of 26.5 million, the July 1, 
1957, carryover of 6.6 million and im- 
ports of 3.3 million. These supplies 
were below the 41.3 million bushels a 
year earlier and below the 1951-55 
average of 37.1 million bushels. 


Domestic disappearance in 1957-58 
totaled 22.8 million bushels compared 
with 24.0 million in 1956-57, and the 
1951-55 average of 22.5 million. Do- 
mestic disappearance in 1957-58, in 
million bushels, with 1951-55 in pa- 
rentheses, was as follows: Food, 4.7 
(5.2); alcohol and spirits, 4.2 (4.3); 
feed, 7.9 (7.4), and seed 6.0 (5.6). 
Exports in 1957-58 totaled 3.5 million 
bushels which were below the high 
level of 10.7 million in 1956-57 but 
above the five-year average of 3.0 
million. Total disappearance was 26.3 
million bushels, 24% below a year 
earlier but 3% above the five-year 
average. 

Total Supplies Up 

Carryover stocks of rye in all po- 
sitions on July 1 at 10.1 million bush- 
els were 53% above the small carry- 
over a year earlier and slightly above 
the 9.3 million-bushel five-year av- 
erage. CCC owned 6.1 million bushels 
of the total stocks on July 1. 


The 1958 rye crop was indicated at 
34.1 million bushels as of Aug. 1, 
compared with 26.5 million in 1957 
and the 1947-56 average of 22.4 mil- 
lion. This is the largest production 
since 1942. The estimated 1.86 million 
acres for harvest as grain is 11% 
above last year and 7% above the 
10-year average. The indicated yield 
of 18.3 bu. acre is the highest of rec- 
ord and compares with 15.9 bu. in 
1957, the previous record high, and 
the 10-year average of 12.8 bu. 


The carryover plus production and 
likely imports of 3.4 million bushels 
would make a total supply for 1958-59 
of 47.6 million bushels. This compares 
with 36.4 million a year earlier and 
the average of 37.1 in 1951-55. 





PRICE RISE BRINGS 
MODEST FLOUR BUYING 


MINNEAPOLIS—A 10¢ price rise 
in spring wheat bakery flour, an- 
nounced Aug. 25, stimulated moderate 
buying, mill representatives an- 
nounced Aug. 26. Bookings were not 
widespread, however. Buyers who did 
come in generally extended their 
holdings to 120 days. The buying 
took place Aug. 25 and, by the mor- 
ning of Aug. 26, had apparently dried 
up for the present. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
a rene 


SHEET METAL, 18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
flour mill layout, fabrication. James Craig 
5800 Antioch Road, Kansas City 16, Mo 











MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 

















WANTED TO BUY: FARINOGRAPH, 
good condition. Give all necessary infor- 
mation regirding bowl size type, etc 
Quote price Address Ad No. 4017, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





DECLINE REFLECTED 

BUFFALO—The 28% drop record- 
ed this year in shipments on the Erie 
section of the barge canal is reflected 
in the inactivity at the Buffalo ter- 
minal. One shipment of 30,688 bu. 
wheat for export was recorded in the 
past week. This brought the season's 
movement of grain from Buffalo to 
102,999 bu., a sharp decline from last 
year. 








SUPERVISING WORK—Ralph Sarli, 
vice president for sales of the Ameri- 
can Beauty Macaroni Products Co., 
who was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. at the recent Corona- 
do Beach Convention, is seen super- 
vising the final work on American 
Beauty’s new plant at 501 Funston 
Rd., Fairfax district, Kansas City. He 
is general manager of the company’s 
Kansas City operations. The new 
102,000 sq. ft. plant has fully auto- 
matic manufacturing handling proc- 
esses. It will become completely auto- 
mated with the completion of instal- 
lation of new automatic packaging 
machinery. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 








FOR FINER loaf quality at the most economical 


ls s| [s =| [s cost per unit of bread, I-H flours can't be surpassed. 
J With I-H you get maximum bread production with 








a minimum of shop trouble and expense. 



































KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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King Midas Flour Mills Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 


of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products 


e The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
e Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 


e Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 





Dyox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
and application of chlorine dioxide gas. 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Please, may I have 


some bread and butter?’’ 


When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 
makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


General 


* 
Mills 





